A   N 


IGHT  OF 


RAYER 


Let's  have  a  night  of  prayer— when  we  pray  for  on< 
world.  Pray  for  little  girls  sexually  abused,  teenage 
mothers  worn  by  the  grind  of  mundane  daily  chore: 


te  of  love 


lother  — for  all  sisters  of  the 
questioning  the  old  values,  young 
areer  women  pressured  by  expec- 
rsing  homes,  Moslem  women  raped  by  Serbs, 
Russian  women  stripped  of  dreams,  Indian  women  burned 

ipulated,  crushed  in  spirit,  lacking  confidence,  needing 
:king  acceptance. 


Let  each  of  us  stop  for  thirty  minutes  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  to  contemplate  our 
sisters  of  the  world,  to  offer  a  prayer,  then  meditate  on  our  love  for  one  another  — letting 
it  flow  into  the  universe.  Surely  from  this  concern  miracles  are  possible.   Let  us  trust 
our  prayers  and  love  to  have  an  impact  for  good  on  situations  that  to  our  eyes  and 
minds  oftimes  seem  hopeless.    Prayer  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  and  love  are  all  powerful. 

Take  a  pencil  and  mark  the  last  day  of  each  calendar  page.  This  is  the  time,  one  evening 
a  month,  that  you  can  invent  your  own  rite.   Light  a  candle  and  meditate  as  it  burns 
down.   Go  into  the  night  reaching  your  hands  to  the  stars  as  you  shout  your  prayer.  Sit 
outdoors  and  meditate  as  the  sun  goes  down.   Sit  at  the  piano  and  play  music  in  honor 
of  the  unheard  talents  of  your  sisters.   Concentrate  on  sending  a  warm  glow  of  golden 
love  to  encircle  the  globe.   Imagine  you  bring  the  energy  of  the  sun  (rain,  wind,  stars) 
upon  the  women  living  this  night  upon  this  earth.  Your  thirty  minutes  can  be  as  simple, 
or  as  rehearsed  as  you  desire.  What  is  important  is  that  you  do  it. 


EXPONENT  n 

P.O.  Box  128 
Arlington,  MA 
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story about her  in  The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  Magazine.  She  and  Laurel  became  tood 
frxnds  in  the  process,  and  she  became  curious  about  Exponent  II  and  the  part, hat 
the  newspaper  and  the  women  who  write  for.  read,  and  produce  it  play.  So.  she 
£u™tldiik^r!?ad?tem^ 

Suzanneis  a  free-lance  journalist  who  contributes  frequently  to  The  Boston  Globe 
^'o^UsM    \esTmesop_edpageSheisihea 

^ur^entfworkin    oTaZ^"1  ^ U'"' ^°W" "nd ComW '"  '"^"^ 

'"'""isincludefeminism.politicalculZe^dYa^ 

first  with  Laurel  and  then  with  the  Exponent  II  board  Suzanne  has  become  a  fau  and 

dear  friend.    We  appreciate  the  extensive  preparation  and  care  that  she  took  in 

writing  about  Laurel.  Mormon  women,  and  Exponent  II.    We  reprint  both  of  her 


HERSTORY 
IN  THE 
MAKING 


by  Suzanne  Gordon 
Boston  Globe  Magazine 
January  31, 1993 
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l  ost  visitors  to 
Salem's  Essex  Institute  are 
drawn  to  displays  of  19th- 
century  parlors,  canopy  beds, 
Early  American  kitchens, 

paintings,  or  relics  of  Essex 

County's  industrial  past. 

But  on  this  particular  day, 

a  curator  escorts 


Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich 
through  one  of  the 
history  museum's  most 
prosaic  exhibitions: 
a  display  of  textiles 
that  includes  six 
faded  cotton  towels  woven 
by  a  woman  who  lived  in 
Weare,  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  19th  century. 


A  Dim,  blond  woman,  wearing  kl 
pants,  a  while  coiion  tuitleneck 
comfortable  sh< 
manipulates  a  s 

ing?"  Die  historian  wonders.  Taking  up  a  small,  black 
magnifying  glass,  Ulrich  places  ii  over  the  cloth  to 
analyze  its  composition.  Then,  pivoting  in  place,  she 
searches  through  a  sheaf  of  papers  arrayed  on  top  of 
an  adjacent  glass  case.  "This  is  really  rare,  to  have 
this  ordinary  stuff  actually  catalogued,"  she  says, 
referring  to  the  manuscript  she  is  consulting,  which 
was  compiled  by  a  former  curator  of  the  Essex 


icfjbrK.i 


act  forms  she  has  designed  for  her  research  on 
les  in  Colonial  New  England.  "I'm  trying  to  lei 
le  bit  more  about  how  to  use  objects  as  historic* 
iments,"  she  explains.  "I  find  myself  looking  at 
5  obscure  things — a  dish  towel."  Shem 


si.  right?  B 

learn  to  read  a  whole  complex  history  hi 
example,  most  people  think  of  weaving 
work,  but  in  the  early  Colonial  period,  v. 


with  relish  over  the  discovery  of  the  almost  invisible 
junction.  Stumbling  onto  another  find,  she  says 
excitedly,  "Look  at  the  patching,"  and  holds  up  a 
comer  where  a  wide  half-oval  of  an  imperceptibly 
different  pattern  was  carefully  stitched  to  conceal  a 
damaged  spot.  'This  was  very  difficult-  It  was 
amazing,  some  of  the  ways  women  could  rehabilitate  a 
garment  because  of  wear  or  changes  in  their  figures." 

As  if  caught  in  a  hidden  delight,  Ulrich 
confesses,  "I  know  this  is  strange,  but  I  love  the  rough, 
the  imperfect  product.  Those  are  the  ones  I  get  really 
excited  about.  Like  the  silly  patched  thing— now 
that's  really  interesting.  There,  in  that  towel,  is  a 
person  solving  a  problem." 

Impressed  by  Ulrich's  devouon,  Richter  adds 
her  own  historical  commentary.  "You  know  99.9 
percent  of  the  researchers  coming  in  here  wouldn't 
give  this  dish  towel  a  passing  glance." 

Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich  is  not  among  those 
99.9  percent.  An  avowedly  feminist  historian  who 
teaches  history  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  Durham,  she  represents  the  rare  but  growing  group 


:.  For 


en  really  handwoven?  You  ca 


of  homespun.  People  li 


nl  Barbie  dolls  lie  on 
In  another  comer,  dozens  of  assorted  canes  and 
umbrellas  with  handles  of  every  conceivable  design- 
carved  wooden  duck  bills,  gold  fihgreed  faces,  and 
sculpted  ivory  floral  bouquets — protrude  from  several 

On  a  shelf  behind  her,  a  19th-century 
milliner's  model,  with  painted  dark  hair  and  stunning 
azure  eyes,  stares  vacantly  across  the  room  as  Paula 
Richter  reaches  into  the  drawers  of  a  long,  waist-high 
cabinet  storing  the  Prescott  collection.  Like  a  detec- 
tive interrogating  witnesses,  Ulrich  tries  to  persuade 
these  mute  household  objects  to  provide  clues  that  wi 
help  her  illuminate  the  lives  of  the  ordinary  women 


to  claim  a  place  fo 


icordini 


le  possible  d 

accomplishments  that  have  dominated  almost  all  of 
recorded  history.  For  that  effort  she  has  received  the 
highest  acclaim.  Her  most  recent  book,  A  Mid-Wife's 
Tale:  The  Life  of  Martha  Ballard.  Based  on  Her 
Diary,  1785-1812,  besides  winning  Pulitzer  and 
Bancroft  prizes,  also  won  two  prizes  from  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association:  the  Joan  Kelly  prize  for 
the  best  work  in  women's  history  and  the  John  H. 
Dunning  prize  for  a  notable  work  in  US  history  by  a 
younger  scholar.  In  June  she  was  awarded  perhaps  the 
most  highly  publicized  prize  of  all,  a  fellowship  from 
the  MacArthur  Foundation,  which  honors  creative 
people  who  enhance  the  human  condition. 

Although  she  has  gained  continuing  celebrity 
for  revealing  the  marvels  and  complexity  of  the  most 

personal  and  professional  journey  are  no  less  remark- 
able. The  54-year-old  scholar,  who  seems  the 


nt  most  of  her  adult  111 


For  another  hour,  Ulrich  examines  the  towels 
and  then  asks  Richier  to  show  her  the  collection  of 
Olive  Prescott,  a  19th-century  weaver  who  lived  nea 
Westfield,  Massachusetts.  Richter,  who  must  accom 
pany  all  researchers  when  they  work  with  museum 

small  chamber  off  the  main  storeroom,  a  group  of 
naked  mannequins  cluster  together  as  if  seeking 
shelter  from  the  carefully  controlled  museum  air. 
Several  boxes  of  arms  and  legs  that  look  like  the 


th  century,  has  in 
Ulrich  grew  up  in  oi 


Ulrich's  major  obstacle  v 
organization  and  cataloguing  of  historical  documents: 
"Papers  in  historical  societies  have  been  organized  the 
way  all  information  is  organized — under  men's 
names.  So  you  have  the  Barton  family  papers,  and  90 

you  go  in  and  say,  "Do  you  have  anything  about  Mrs. 
Barton?'  And  they  say,  'No.'  You're  going  to  find 
things  about  Florence  Nightingale,  but  not  about 

After  ten  years  of  persistence,  Ulrich  eventu- 
ally found  her  "good  wives"  and  portrayed  the 
intricate  choreography  of  their  lives  and  work- 
conjugal,  familial,  communal,  and  religious.  In 
depicting  their  traditional  roles — cooking  and  baking, 
child-birthing  and  harvesting,  making  beer  and 

community,  and  she  clearly  demonstrates  that  men 
were  not  the  only  traders  in  early  New  England. 
Women  were  deeply  involved  in  their  own  kind  of 


.  .  .  Ulrich  tries  to  persuade 

these  mute  household 

objects  to  provide  clues 

that  will  help  her 

illuminate  the  lives 

of  the  ordinary  women 

who  made  them. 


er  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst  ol 
-atter-day  Saints,  a  church  whose  hierarchy  is  as 
lassionately  anti-abortion  as  she  is  pro-choice. 

For  a  world-class  academic  she  is  refresh- 

lueslion,  she  responds  with  a  thrilled,  "Oh,  yes.  Wh) 
et's  think  about  that."  Her  almost  translucent  pale 
ilue  eyes  light  up,  and  she  will  be  off  on  a  whirlwind 
>f  inquiry.  But  just  as  quickly,  si 


I  mi 


ra  when  many  mi 


rescue  her  subjects  from  the  obscurity  to  which 
traditional  history  has  relegated  them. 

In  her  first  book.  Good  Wives:  Image  and 
Reality  in  the  Lives  of  Women  in  New  England  1650- 
1750,  published  in  1982,  Ulrich  discusses  this  histori- 
cal disregard.  Historians,  she  contends,  have  de- 
scribed wars  between  countries,  boundary  disputes 
between  states,  conflicts  between  towns  and  parishes, 
demographic  changes.  But  as  yet,  she  says,  they  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  women  who  stood  at  the 
center  of  life  in  these  years. 

Women's  work,  Ulrich  explains,  was 
"essentially  supportive,  lied  not  to  products  but  to 
people ...  and  could  never  be  isolated  from  the  larger 


home  meant  being  totally  out  of  touch  with  a 
mill,  or  store,  women  frequently  played  this  i 

When  she  describes  these  "indepenc 
women,  Ulrich  is  careful,  however,  to  reminc 
20th-century  reader  not  to  misinterpret  this  a; 
departure  from  normal  female  subservience  I 
rules.  "The  biases  of  the  20th  century  may  K 
historians  to  give  undue  significance  to  what 
really  rather  peripheral  enterprises,"  she  wnt 
"Acting  as  attorney  to  one's  husband  is  not  e 
to  practicing  law.  To  Colonial  women,  it  ma 
have  been  less  desirable  than  keeping  house. 
leads  to  a  second  point.  The  value  of  any  act 

observer.  In  Early  America,  posiuon  was  al\ 


would  be  the  spinning  and  the  bleaching.  The 
production  of  something  like  this  took  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  skills.  Just  look  at  this  hem,"  she  ex- 
claims, pointing  to  a  perfectly  even  1/8-inch  edge 
tacked  down  with  stitches  so  riny  and  regular  that  they 
are  barely  noticeable.  "This  is  just  plain  old  sewing 
every  girl  learned  to  do." 

Suddenly  she  becomes  even  more  animated. 
"Look  at  this,"  she  says,  and  Richter  stops,  then  moves 
around  to  peer  down  at  the  towel  in  question.  "Why  is 
this  such  an  odd  shape,  do  you  think?"  Ulrich  queries 
as  she  measures  an  irregularly  shaped  towel  that  is 
both  longer  and  wider  than  its  males.  "Look,  here  is 


relationship  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Historians  cannot 

accident  during  a  trip  to  the  Maine  Stale  Archives,  in 

be  blamed  for  what  society  as  a  whole  has  long 

Augusta,  lo  study  an  18th-century  court  case.  When 

ignored."  The  recovery  of  women's  history,  she 

she  ran  out  of  things  to  do,  she  recalls,  "I  didn't  want 

asserts,  "is  pan  of  a  larger  movement  to  reassess  and 

to  go  home  empty-handed,  so  I  went  through  my  notes 

redefine  the  position  of  women  in  the  contemporary 

world." 

across  the  hall  in  the  Maine  State  Library.  One  of 

them  was  Martha's,  and  it  was  just  stunning." 

sifted  relentlessly  through  the  contents  "of  kitchens 

Although  Ballard's  diary  had  been  stored  in 

and  chambers,"  of  probate  records  and  men's  diaries, 

that  library  for  more  than  100  years,  countless  New 

of  inventories  of  cows,  of  "dairy  tools,  sheep,  spinning 

England  historians  had  simply  overlooked  iL  Even 

wheels,  swine,  looking  glasses,  pictures,  and  quills." 

some  feminist  historians  were  apparently  too  scornful 

of  what  one,  for  example,  considered  the  diary's 

its  deeper  meanings.  Yet  it  was  precisely  that  trivia. 

that  domesucily,  that  seduced  Ulrich. 

her  initial  efforts  before  women's  history  came  of  age. 

Indeed,  she  uses  that  trivia  not  only  to  tell  us 

about  a  life  lived  200  years  ago  but  also  to  give  the 

diaries.  Court  records — they  were  the  best.  There 

reader  a  view  of  how  the  late-       -century    istonan 

plies  her  craft.  Each  chapter  of  A  Mid-Wife's  Tale 
begins  with  a  series  of  Ballard's  original  entries    Th 

Ulnch 


colleagues  to  construct  meaning  out  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  impenetrable  scrawl  of  tedious  notations. 

Ulrich  follows  Martha  Ballard  as  the  midwife 
travels  across  rivers  swollen  by  floods  or  glazed  by  ic< 
and  snow  to  the  bedside  of  women  in  labor.  She 
depicts  Ballard's  struggles  to  save  a  mother  or  child 
from  dying  from  the  rigors  of  childbirth,  or  from  what 
would  today  be  routine  and  curable  illnesses. 
Ballard's  account  of  her  troubled  relationship  with  her 

has  been  raped  and  that  a  neighboring  farmer  named 
Purrinton  has  killed  his  wife,  himself,  and  six  of  his 
seven  children  give  us  a  completely  unscnunu.iu.ili/ed 
view  of  family  life  200  years  ago.  Ballard  suffers 

(the  tax  collector  went  to  jail  if  villagers  did  not  pay 
their  taxes)  and  suffers  still  further  when,  after  her 
husband's  death,  her  second  son  abandons  her.  And 
through  this,  the  modem  reader  gains  some  insight 
into  the  economics  and  problems  of  their  community 

"The  trivia  that  so  annoyed  earlier  readers 
provide  a  consistent  daily  record  of  the  operation  of  a 
female-managed  economy,"  Ulrich  concludes  with 
admiration.  "Martha's  diary  is  an  unparalleled 
document  in  Early  American  history.  It  is  powerful  in 
pan  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  use,  so  unyielding  in 


could  be  talking  about  her  own  history  as  a  mother 
And  when  she  analyzes  the  tension  between  individual 
and  community,  and  Ballard's  ambivalent  relationship 
to  religious  authority  figures,  Ulrich  may  be  engaging 
as  well  in '■'— ' •— -  •- 


per.  Called  Exponent  II,  it  is  still  being  published  and 
addresses  controversial  issues  such  as  abortion  and 

During  this  period,  Ulrich  had  to  travel  to  hei 
women's  group  meeting  from  Durham,  where  Gael 
Ulrich  had  taken  a  job  teaching  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  There.  Ulrich  decided  to  continue 
her  studies,  but  instead  of  studying  literature,  she 
switched  to  history.  After  she  got  a  PhD,  she  taught 
t  a  permanent  job.  Two  years 


When  we  talk  in  the  house  that  Ulrich  and 
her  husband  built  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  it 
seems  that  she  inhabits  a  space  shrewdly  designed  to 
accommodate  both  past  and  present.  The  front  door, 
mantel,  and  a  wall-length,  floor-to-ceiling  c 

19th-century  bank  th 


"I  wanted  to  do  a  PhD,  and  I  knew  that  with 
five  kids  I  had  to  do  it  close  to  home,  and  the  history 
s  better."  That,  says  Ulrich,  is  that 
i.  "The  intellectual  and  emotional 
reason  is  that  I  always  wanted  to  write,  and  I  knew 
that  in  English  I'd  be  wnung  about  other  people's 

deeper  bond  to  history.  The  Mormon  Church  is 
steeped  in  history.  Mormon  theology  contends  that 
everyone  who  ever  lived  and  who  was  not  baptized  in 
•*■(  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  which 
:  baptized  and  married  in 


practical  ra 


le  Mormon 


J.  That  is  why  genealogy  is 


le  people  di. 


ty  to  convey  the  po 


Ulrich's  i 
unyielding  dailiness  ha 
colleagues.  "What  distinguished  Laurel's  methc 
says  the  feminist  historian  Nancy  Cotl,  professoi 
history  and  American  studies  at  Yale  University, 
incredible  patience  and  also  imagination.  She  is 
th  very  unpromising  sources. 


:rs  and  one  great- 


.  in  Ulrich's  own  family,  history 
ncem.  "I  always  had  this  image  in 
>ur  of  my  great-grand- 


built,  the  way  fireplaces 
make  them  speak  about  \ 
remarkable  faithfulness  to  her  sour 

Cott  contends  that  Ulnch' 


scrap  of  fabric — and 
yet  through  her 


terms  other  than  individualism  when  dealing  in 
American  history.  For  example,  many  feminist 
historians  were  looking  for  a  period  when  women 
were  freer.  They  wanted  to  find  examples  of  personal 


oi  applica 
in  groups  and  con 


these  courageo 

of  my  great-great-grandparents  accompanied  Brigham 
Young  on  the  epic  trek  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to 
Utah  in  the  1840s  and  '50s.  I  grew  up  with  these 
images  of  sacrifice  and  not  measuring  up  and  with  the 
hymn  Put  Your  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel,'  which  to  me 
conveyed  images  of  my  ancestors  pushing  their 
wagons  over  the  mountains.  And  then,  of  course,  in 
my  upbringing  in  the  '50s,  there  was  that  omnipresent 
idea  of  the  noble  domesticity." 

Although  Ulrich  says  she  has  never  fell  a 
particular  responsibility  for  the  salvation  of  the  dead, 

"  ""■'  'mr""-™<  f<"  h"  •"  ?<»»<>  ">  '«-™»  -•■!•  >■-> 

that  I  couldn't  cope  with  my  responsibilities  in 
Cambridge  and  then  Newton,  and  I  felt  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  me — how  could  I  not  live  up  to 
of  Ulrich 's  particular  puzzle      this  great  and  noble  calling  of  [Latter-day  Saint]  wife 


Studying  textiles 

[is]  yet  another  way 

to  "redeem  things 

and  people  not 

considered 

important." 


outheastem  Idaho  that  w; 


No  one  has  been  more  surprised  than  Ulrich 

have  so  warmly  responded  to  her  work.  One  reason, 
she  speculates,  that  A  Mid-Wife's  Tale  is  so  popular  is 
that  it  gives  readers  an  opportunity  to  project  their 
own  preoccupations  onto  this  account  of  the  past. 
"When  I  go  to  groups  of  women  and  talk  to  them 
about  this,  I  find  them  really  getting  very  caught  up  in 


u  I-,  ih 


id  work.  There  w 


The  response  of  contemporary  midwives  is 
another  example.  "I  gave  a  talk  to  midwives,  and  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  medical  discussion, 
and  all  they  talked  about  were  their  worries  about 
medical  malpractice  and  having  to  have  physician 
backup  and  having  to  have  perfect  outcomes.  To 

her  best  and  people  accepted  it." 

Although  Ulrich  is  delighted  that  audiences 
have  embraced  Ballard's  life,  she  refuses  to  allow 
them  to  sentimentalize  or  misinterpret  iu  "You  have 
to  remind  people  about  the  rape,  and  the  Purrinton 

to  remind  them  that  back  then  people 


housewife.  When  Ulnch  was 

valedictorian  of  my  class,  and 
Just  after  her  graduation,  her  h 


le  of  Technology,  and  she  "did 
the  student's  wife  thing  in  Cambridge  for  four  years.' 
Then  the  family  went  to  California  for  a  year  before 
reluming  to  Massachusetts,  this  lime  to  Newlon.  At 
that  point,  she  became  involved  with  a  traditional 
women's  church  group.  But  instead  of  producing  a 
cookbook  as  a  fund-raising  tool,  the  group  produced 
and  published  a  successful  guide  to  Boston,  called 
Beginner' s  Boston. 

"That  experience  helped  me  to  figure  out  thi 
I  could  organize  my  lime  when  my  kids  were  nappinj 
and  it  gave  me  the  courage  to  go  to  graduate  school." 
Over  the  next  five  years,  one  course  at  a  time,  Ulrich 

Simmons  College. 


History  helped  her  to  put  Ihe  past  in  its 
proper  place.  Indeed,  her  very  relationship  to  history 
seems  to  be  a  brilliant  and  canny  way  both  to  rebel 
against  and  yet  slay  connected  to  her  own  traditions. 
"For  a  very  long  time,  my  academic  work  seemed  to 
me  like  a  hobby— something  you  do  because  you  love 
doing  iL  If  I  hadn't  worked  on  Exponent  II,  if  it 


studied  w( 


I.  I  felt  a  little  en 


early  women's 
hers  in  her  qui: 
1970  we  began 


it.  Ulrich,  oddly  enough,  g< 
tic  church.  "I 


then  concludes:  "History  isn't  about 
it's  about  depth  and  complexity.  And  I 
very  important,  because  we  so  easily  fall 
of  linear  thinking  about 


group,"  she  recalls.  "At 
published  a  women's  issue  of  Dialogue,  a 

rcsunecting  the  stories  of  19th-century  Mormon 
suffragists  in  polygamous  marriages  who  had  pub- 

These  19th-century  women  were  saying  things  in 

today.  They  were  talking  about  women's  rights  in  the  name 
going  to  of  the  God  of  Zion.  That  was  very  exciting,  and  it 
to  give  us      made  me  realize  that  history  had  a  purpose." 


ut  studying  that  field  w] 


led  her  to  understand  that  this  idea  of  a  firm  division 
between  work  and  personal  life  was  itself  a  historical 
construct.  "Now,"  she  says,  "I  understand  that  my 
work  is  successful  because  my  life  experiences  have 
fed  into  my  scholarship.  I  think  I  could  have  written 
well  about  Hawthorne  or  Melville,  but  I'm  glad  I 
didn't" 

To  Ulrich,  history  is  far  from  abstraction  and 
distance.  Hence  her  current  work  with  textiles: 
"Cloth  is  in  every  realm  we  look  at.  Women  spun  the 
thread,  and  did  the  washing,  and  the  swaddling  of 
babies,  and  the  dressing  of  the  dead."  Studying 
textiles  thus  provides  Ulrich  yet  another  way  to 
"redeem  things  and  people  not  considered  important 
I  have  come  to  think  of  myself  as  a  historian  of 


"You  have  to  lex 
lo  the  history  of 


CHALLENGING 
THE  MORMON  CHURCH 


FEMINISM  CAUTIOUSLY  TRIES  TO  FIND  ITS  PLACE   IN   A  CONSERVATIVE   FAITH 

Suzanne  Gordon 
The  Boston  Globe 
March  25, 1993 


I  he  meeting  of  the  Mormon  women's  group  has 
all  the  appearances  of  an  exercise  in  Norman  Rockwell-like 
wholesomeness.  It  begins  and  ends  with  a  prayer. 
Tea,  coffee,  wine  and  beer  are  strictly  forbidden.  And 
the    discussion   centers    on   the    tamest   of   topics — 


In  1993,  Ihere 

"l'l  position  on  women,  or 
women's  role  in  Iheir  church  hierarchy— exi 
these  women  are  Mormons,  and  their  discus 
involves  great  personal  and  social  risk. 

For  steeped  as  they  are  in  one  of  the  mo 
complex  gender-rigid  theologies  of  any  Wes 
Christian  religion,  these  women  are  running 

loss  of  redemption 

Despite  these  risks,  the  discussion  groups 
Mormon  women's  quarterly  newspaper  called 
Exponent  II  arc  increasingly  popular.  Since  19 
Exponent  ir 
Sue  Paxman;  Judy  Dushku, 

)u  Hartiala-Sloan,  a  consultant  on 

:ultural  affairs;  and  Pulitzer  Prize 

in  Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich — have  beer 


has  3,000  subscribers 

natumw 

ide  and  sponsors 

meetings  and  an  annt 

in  Hillsborough.  N.H. 

In  spite  of  this  m 

in,  nl  a, 

ivily ,  Exponent  II  ani 

the  kind  of  Mormon  1 

idc  lhe  L 

it  has  sustained  is 

the  Latter  Day  Saints 

(LDS). 

Indeed,  to  non-Mor- 

mons — particularly  f( 

-the  LDS  Church  seen 

so  monolithically  con 

that  the  very  idea  of  a 

KlOfwhi 

whom  also  support  abortion 

rights — would  appear 

n  oxymoron.  To  an 

outsider,  the  very  act 

of  understanding  these  women 

religious  studies  at  Indiana  University  at  Indianapolis 
and  a  United  Methodist  who  has  studied  Mormonism 

"Although  these  women  are  more  moderate  than 
some  more  confrontational  Mormon  feminists  in 
Utah,"  Shipps  explains,  the  Exponent  II  women  "are 
questioning  a  delineation  of  gender  roles  that  not  only 
govern  their  position  in  the  Church  on  earth,  but  in  the 

Painted  in  very  broad  strokes,  in  the  Mormon 
religion  every  male  is  eligible  to  be  a  Mormon  elder  or 
priest  and  thus  potential  leader  of  the  Church.  (Black 
males  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood, 

Not  only  docs  the  church  continue  to  exclude  women 
from  the  priesthood,  but  it  also  maintains  a  complex 
theological  definition  of  redemption  that  ties  women 
he  family  not  only  when  they're  alive 


what's  officially  called  the  patriarchal  or 
marriage.'"  This  means  that  any  talk  aboi 
identity  outside  of  the  family,  or  critical  0 
of  the  problems  of  family  life,  can  be  lake 
fundamental  challenge  to  the  very  foundai 


the  afterlife. 

progression  to  become  a 
been  sealed  in  marriage 


(  lin  .ii.uis, "  says  Shipps.  "the 

us.  The  afterlife  is  rather  an  eti 
ome  a  god  oneself.  But  to  becc 


The  source  of  Exponent  II 

Interestingly,  the  source  of  inspiration  for  Exponent  II 
came  from  both  inside  and  outside  the  church.  As 
Ulrich  recalls,  the  group  began  when  about  20 
friends— all  members  of  the  Relief  Society  (the 
official  Mormon  women's  organization) — decided 
they  had  to  meet,  in  the  late  '60s.  to  discuss  the  social 
activity  swirling  around  them. 

"We  were  fascinated  by  the  women's  movement," 
Ulrich  says.  "But  because  we're  such  project-oriented 
people,  we  decided  we  had  to  do  more  than  just  talk." 

The  result  was  a  special  edition  of  the  Mormon 

seminar  on  women  for  the  Cambridge  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Institute  (the  religious 


Mormon  Sisters  details  wi 


educational  program  for  college  students  and  other 
adults)  and  a  book  called  Mormon  Sisters. 

On  the  cover  of  this  volume  three  feisty-looking 
Mormon  pioneer  women  stand  outside  an  old  wooden 
cabin.  Gazing  steadfastly  at  the  camera,  their  very 
presence  serves  as  a  correction  to  the  traditional 
masculine  focus  of  Mormon  history.  Here  we  are  and 
were — the  book's  editors  announce— helping  to  found 
the  church  during  the  1830s;  on  Brigham  Young's 
great  pioneer  trek  to  Utah  in  the  mid- 1840s;  and 

were  polygamous.  Mormon  suffragists  with  the 
church's  blessing,  fighting  for  women's  rights. 

Exponent  II  is,  in  fact,  a  direct  descendant  of  a 
publication  produced  by  these  19th-century  Mormon 
feminists.  Mimmu  Hartiala-Sloan  recalls  the  almost 

Woman's  Exponent  in  the  files  of  Harvard's  Widener 

"I'll  never  forget  it,"  Hartiala-Sloan  says.  "It  was 
like  a  religious  experience.  There  was  this  Mormon 
newspaper,  written  by  Mormon  feminists  a  hundred 
years  before  that  we  didn't  know  anything  about." 
Over  the  next  weeks,  members  of  the  group  returned 
to  copy  every  issue. 


:  of  historical  legitimacy  and  thus 

women  and  family  life.  "The  Mormon  church  has 
committed  itself  to  being  the  church  of  the  perfect 
family."  explains  Dushku.  "That's  created  a  very 
stifling  atmosphere  where  there's  a  real  push  to 
conformity." 


and  acceptance.  "We  are  very  protective  of  the  ch 
and  our  paper,"  Dushku  explains.  "We  want  both 
survive.  But  we  want  things  to  be  expressed  and  s 
we  always  ask  the  question  of  how  far  to  go.  Besi 


was  suffering  from  posi-partum  depression,  an 
husband  didn't  even  know  because  she  felt  she 
couldn't  talk  about  it."  When  she  was  divorce 
Dushku  adds,  she  felt  like  a  suspicious  oddity- 
single  parent,  who  had  been  married  to  and  div 
from  a  non-Mormon,  a  double  no-no  in  the  reli 
"We're  not  allowed  to  say,  for  example,  it 
i  have  problems  with  drugs  or  sex,"  chi 


language  has  to 


■■The  cl- 


So  .v, 


emporary  problems 
s  an  attraction  to  the 
ve  these  problems. 


ke  any  particular  position  on  any  of 
these  issues,"  says  Paxman,  explaining  the  paper's 
editorial  policy.  "We  have  columns— like  'Sisters 
Help  Sisters  Speak'— fiction,  poetry,  book  reviews, 
but  the  paper's  major  forum  is  the  personal  essay. 
When  we're  about  to  consider  a  topic,  we  put  out  a 
call  in  the  prior  editit 


—to  get  atll 


should  do 
personal  voice." 

The  1990  abortion  issue  was  a  perfect  example  t 
Exponent  ll's  nonconfrontauonal  style.  Dushku's 
page  1  essay  asks  women  to  leam  "powerful  lessons 
life"  from  what  others  have  experienced  and  lived 
through.  The  next  20  pages  present  articles,  many  of 
them  signed  "Name  Withheld."  One  mother  explain 
that  she  changed  her  position  on  abortion  when  a  tee 
ager  got  pregnant.  Another  woman  talks  of  the  pain 


jpn/Llnj! 


views  on  abortion  changed  after  she  was  raped. 

There  are  no  sophisticated  literary  flourishes  or 
soul-stirring  polemics  in  these  pages.  Modem-day 
feminists  might  not  recognize  anything  familiar  in  the 
constant  pleas  for  harmony  and  tolerance  like  the 
following:  "Please  can't  we  be  more  understanding? 
Can't  we  help  and  not  condemn?"  or  "I  now  under- 
stand that,  in  many  cases,  having  an  abortion  is  not  thi 
first  choice  of  a  woman  and  that  most  women  think 
very  carefully  before  making  that  decision." 


Walking  a  thin  line 

Although  public  relations  representatives  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Mormon  church  in  Salt  Lake  City 

Mormons  have,  in  fact,  used  excommunication  to  fight 
those  who  engage  in  what  seem  to  outsiders  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  critical  or  social  enterprises.  Fawn 
Brodie,  for  example,  was  excommunicated  for 
applying  common  psychoanalytic  categories  to 
analyze  Joseph  Smith's  emergence  as  a  prophet  in  her 
1948  biography  of  the  Mormons'  founder.  In  1980. 
Sonia  Johnson  was  excommunicated  because  she 
actively  supported  the  ERA.  Only  a  few  months  ago. 

And  Ulrich  recently  learned  that  she  was  barred- 
some  speculate  because  of  her  Exponent  writings — 
from  speaking  at  the  Mormons'  official  university. 
Bngham  Young,  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  when  Exponent  II  women 
discuss  their  mission,  they  seem  clear  that  they  walk  a 


support  an 


this  all-encompassing 
.ssible  because  of  Exponent 
at  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 
Jtah  we  aren't  forced  to  take 
is  on  every  single  thing  the 


on  the  history  of  Mormonism.  "People  really  help 
each  other,  and  women,  particularly,  are  bonded 
through  the  Relief  Society  as  well  as  groups  like 

leaving  the  church.  Exponent  ll's  existence  has  also 
been  a  bulwark  of  support  "People  who  want  to  stay 


Others,  like  Paxman,  seem  to  be  sustained  by  tli 
very  Mormon  faith  in  eternal  progress  toward  perfa 
tion.  "This  is  a  very  young  church."  Paxman  con- 
cludes. "Things  have  to  shift.  Woman  have  been  tf 

using  groups  in  America  certainly  promises  to  be : 


orld  of  rootlessness,  loneliness  and  drift,  the  social 
fe  of  the  Mormon  church  provides  a  dense  and 
jpportivc  culture,"  observes  John  Brooke,  a  Tufts 

ilhor  of  a  forthcoming  book 


Exponent  ll's  Founding  Mothers— 1974. 

Clockwise  from  top:  Carrel  Sheldon,  Judy  Dushku,  Claudia  Bushman, 

Carolyn  Person,  Bonnie  Home,  Maryanne  MacMurray,  Susan  Kohler, 

Heather  Cannon,  Joyce  Campbell,  Stephanie  Goodson. 


The  Interview 

Judy  II.  Wright 
Missoula.  Montana 


ividly  was      reason 


ne  about  a  Church  calling  bu 


As  I  sat  in  the  foyer  in  my  expensive  suit  with  my 
leather  briefcase  at  my  feet,  I  realized  that  I  was  a 
picture  of  self-assurance  to  the  others  who  were  either 
waiting  or  working  nearby. 

So,  when  the  Vice  President  of  Sales  and 
another  executive  walked  toward  me.  it  was  easy  to 
return  their  smiles;  however,  when  the  extended  hand 
was  accompanied  by  a  "Sister  Wright,  how  are  you 
today?  Come  on  into  my  office,  and  1< 


i  a  loud  an 


c.l  ki 


ity  was  sinking  fast. 

When  I  realized  that  the  one  who  would  b 
holding  my  temporal  future  in  his  hands  was  the  fii 

the  position.  But  we  needed  the  money  and  securil 
this  company  could  provide  and,  quite  frankly,  I  co 
do  the  job  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back.  I 
loved  working  and  was  very  good  at  it. 

one  hand  and  drumming  it  on  the  fingers  of  his  othi 
hand,  while  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  asked  h 
my  "little"  family  was  doing.  He  inquired  about  th 
different  children  by  name  and  mentioned  the  statu 
a  ward  member  who  was  ill. 

He  then  brought  his  chair  upright,  rubbed 
hands  together,  and  said,  "Well,  let's  get  on  to  the 


:  here  today."  Quite  frankly.  I  \ 
navmg  trouoie  remembering.  Was  it  because 
again  I  had  taught  the  lesson  without  using  th 
material  ini  luded  in  the  manual?  Was  itbeca 
igain  my  daughter  had  skipped  Young  Wome 


ilv, 


She  excelled  in  sports  and  math  but  had 
no  interest  in  learning  to  make  decorative  dolls  out  of 
rag  mops. 

My  experience  in  Church  interviews  had 
taught  me  that  when  you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
desk  from  a  white  shirt,  you  automatically  become 

asked,  no  matter  how  personal.  My  experience  in 
job  interviews  is  that  you  share  information  that  will 
prove  your  value  to  the  corporation  by  being  confi- 

I  finally  recognized  that  1  was  giving  my 
power  away  on  a  silver  platter  and  that  I  needed  to 
regain  control  of  the  "job  interview."  As  I  began  to 
enumerate  the  various  accomplishments  I  had  made, 
he  just  gave  me  a  soft  smile.  He  didn't  say  anything, 

what  I  thought  he  was  probably  thinking.  "Well,  no 
wonder  your  older  daughter  is  no  longer  active  in  the 
Church;  you  didn't  have  time  to  mother  her." 

As  I  began  to  flounder.  I  murmured  some- 
thing about  how  important  flexible  time  is  to  women. 


world.  I  was  so  annoyed  at  myself  for  bringing 
flexible  time  up  because,  as  in  every  other  job,  I 
simply  organized  my  day  so  that  all  the  quotas  were 
met  and  then  took  whatever  time  I  needed.  I  mean, 
men  play  golf  or  shoot  the  bull  on  a  regular  basis 
during  work  hours;  women  just  use  the  same  amoun 
of  lime  to  run  kids  to  the  dentist  or  pick  up  Scout 


sional  job  of  selling  myself  I  had  just  done,  I  would 
not  be  happy  here.  He  had  been  in  the  Corporate 
Good  01'  Boy  Club  for  a  long  time  and  wasn't  likely 
to  change  his  methods  or  double  standard  of  expecta- 
tions. One  or  the  other  of  us  would  have  a  hard  lime 
making  a  division  of  Church  and  state.  His  patroniz- 
ing atutude  would  continually  annoy  me,  and  it  would 
not  be  very  long  before  we  would  be  in  head-lo-head 
combat.  If  my  stomach  were  lied  in  knots  now,  I 
knew  that  Rolaids  would  be  a  daily  companion  in  this 


der  but  thai  they  were  still  checking  references. 
I  a  job  with  another  firm  and  that  I  was  going  to 


means — counseling,  "Twe 


while  ago  1 1 

istened  as  a 

woman  told  me 

y.  1  looked  at 

her  oddly  a 

nd  fell  uncom- 

icr  presence,  s 

o  little  did  I 

her  offspnng. 

r  the  past  few 

llenul  .lb.' I\ 

cd  teenager  ha 

s  waned,  I  have  struggled  to 

.luucuoiulh... 

Tie.  Through  various 

while. 


mu'luld 


My  anger  and  mistrust,  hurt  and  resentment 
began  slowly  to  dispel,  but  1  only  fell  protected  in  an 
emotional  holding  pattern,  reserving  my  feelings  of 

could  freely  give  them.  1  settled  for  friendliness  and  a 
cautious  caring  but  would  not  allow  any  maternal 
feelings  to  surface.  Those  instinctual  promptings  had 
only  brought  heartache.  I  couldn't  afford  to  risk  that 


COMING  TO  PEACE 

Jennifer  Lea 

with  motherhood,  and  with  my  children.  I  remember 
this  feeling  when  my  boys  were  infants — somewhere. 

The  pain  of  failure  was  too  great. 

The  paradox  of  the  sweet  roughness  of  the 
unshaven  faces  of  my  almost-men  sons  compared  lo 
the  luscious,  warm  cheeks  that  I  imprinted  with  a 
thousand  kisses  on  their  toddler  forms  fills  me  with  a 
sense  of  wonder.  A  few  more  years  and  my  older  son 
will  have  the  possibility  of  growing  a  fully  formed 
beard.  Every  day.  more  of  his  cheery  baby-sofl 
roundness  molds  to  manhood.  His  adolescence  is  an 
ever-changing  portrait  of  slow-burning  maturity.  One 
day  soon  his  visage  wdl  have  no  reminder  of  his 

Of  late.  I  find  as  I  hug  my  children  I  am 
looking  up,  my  younger  son  having  surpassed  me  in 
height  last  year.  With  firm  embraces,  these  boys 
reckon  with  the  awkward  realization  of  their  own 

ground  as  a  rile  of  passage.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
my  children  will  rely  on  me  for  physical  survival. 


p.un  I 


One  day  at  a  lime,  as  I  was  told  in  mmilr,- 
Al- Anon  meetings  and  counseling  sessions,  1  forgave 
myself,  repented  of  the  innocent  sins  1  had  commuted 
as  an  inexperienced  child-mother — acting  on  the 
ravaged  upbringing  1  suffered  at  the  hands  of  my 
abusive  father  and  my  ill-coping  mother.  I  realized  I 
must  consciously  choose  to  be  a  mother,  and  1 
embraced  the  role.  More  carefully,  I  approached  the 

With  this  change  in  me,  my  boys  have 

so  deciding 


>.  Wenc 


Abju- 


ring relationships  in  an  atmosphere  of 
respect  and  courtesy.  We  all  work  lo  establish  our 
own  sense  of  self  and  self- worth  and  are  accountable 

a  long  while  it  was.  Good,  healthy  interactions  rising 


unborn  legacy  that  he/she  would  never  be  hurt  or 
abused.  My  naivete  was  alarming.  The  danger 
bed  beside  me  as  the  child  innocentlv  slept,  sub 


my  fierce,  proteciiv 
before  I  even  knew 


■     ■    . 


id  the  drugs. 


t.  Bolh  my  pregnancies 

is  it  is  today.  Holding  my 
bulging  girth,  which  housed  the  floating  and  kicking 
fetus,  I  felt  a  power,  a  secret  lhat  together,  baby  and  I. 

linked  with  physical  and  emouonal  lies  lhat  no  other 
person  could  fathom  or  desecrate.  (I  was  already 


ly  husband  and  mi 


rouble.  The  pa 
lren  of  alcoholics 


binding  us  together.)  Tears  would  w.uinh  slid.- 
my  flushed  cheeks  as  strange  and  wondrous  hor 
caused  by  pregnancy,  infiltralcd  my  draughts,  rr 


We  ar. 


id  I    I 


at  I  finally  left  mj 
to  these  two  sons.  I  realized,  after  considerable 
damage  came  upon  us  all,  that  what  was  done  to  the 
wife  would  someday  be  done  to  ihe  children.  I  left 
without  a  backward  glance. 

post-marriage  and  learning  how  to  care  for  myself 

blindly  taught  my  children,  had  to  be  erased,  and 
replaced  wilh  nurturing,  responsible  messages  of  hope. 
Our  former  life  was  a  most  effective  and  efficient 
instructor.  We  created  a  new  teacher,  in  a  new  life. 

I  feel  Tree  and  lucky.  Idee  when  I  find  a  new  penny, 
gleaming  on  the  sidewalk.  But  I  realize  1  am  not 
really  lucky,  but  blessed. 

At  night,  as  I  check  the  locks  on  the  doors 
and  windows,  I  also  check  these  sleeping  boys.  No 
longer  do  I  make  sure  they  are  breathing,  as  I  did  in 
their  babyhood.  But  1  still  kiss  them,  cover  them  with 
their  quilts,  tell  their  unconscious  slumbering  selves 
that  I  love  them.  I  thought  they  knew  of  these 

my  older  son,  he  expressed  surprise.  When  he  asked 
why  I  still  do  this,  implying  lhat  he  doesn't  need  it,  I 

my  boys  safe  and  quiet  and  happy.  He  smiled  at  this, 
He  shyly  nodded,  as  if  to  say  that  this  is  our  secret.  I 


WEMME 


DESPERATELY   SEEKING  WOMAN 


I  girl.  I  was  disappointed  nol  because  I  was 
determined  to  produce  a  male  heir  to  die 
Stometta  fortune — there  was  none.  Nor  did  I  believe  i 

of  rearing  a  daughter.  And  when  I  first  saw  the  image 
beating,  I  was  frightened.  How  do  I  teach  my  child  to 


Geographic  magazine  and  join  some  primitive  tribe 
hidden  deep  in  the  Amazon  jungles.  There,  stripped 
of  bras  and  modem  gender,  only  my  breasts  would 

my  tribe,  I  would  celebrate  again  and  again  the  birth 

Ritual,  tradition,  and  biology  would  not  only  teach  me 
and  my  daughter  about  womanhood  but  also  link  us  to 
our  sisters  and  our  mothers  in  the  tribe  and  with 
Mother  Earth  herself. 

Despite  my  feminine  angst,  I  readily  admit 
that  1  was  never  quite  ready  to  forego  the  sensuous, 
modem  pleasures  of  denim  hugging  my  hips  or  rich 
hot  fudge  thickly  warming  my  tongue  to  paddle  the 
Amazon  in  search  of  such  an  idyllic  tribe.  But  I 
longed  for  its  simplicity.  At  times.  I  even  envied  my 
great-grandmother  and  the  simplicity  of  her  calm, 
defined  world.  In  1906.  for  three  dollars  and  ninety 
cents,  she  purchased  Woman.  (Or  did  my  great- 
grandfather purchase  the  book  for  both  her  and  his 


and  his  "Carefully  Selected  Writers"  (mosdy  male) 
described  "Woman:  Her  Position,  Influence,  and 
Achievement  Throughout  the  Civilized  World," 
"From  The  Garden  of  Eden  To  The  Twentieth 
Century."  What  simplicity:  womanhood  was  neatly 
defined,  Ulustraled.  and  bound  between  two  red 

But  my  world  was  not  a  steamy  jungle  nor  a 
staid  parlor,  but  a  supermarket  of  choice.  And  I  was 
stuck  somewhere  in  the  breakfast  aisle,  inundated  with 
choices.  I  read  label  after  label  and  sampled  box  after 
box,  trying  to  select  among  all  the  possibilities  for 
women.  Somewhere  between  the  sugar-coated, 
artificially  flavored  cookie  bits  and  the  industrial 
strength  oat  bran  I  hoped  that  1  would  find  woman- 
hood neady  packaged  to  fit  my  tastes.  Or  at  least  a 
box  with  a  decoder  ring. 

I  never  found  that  perfect,  packaged  image. 
Instead  the  image  of  my  grandmother's  kitchen  table 


lers  and  daughters, 
is  we  talked  of  seen 
as  schooled  in  a  wo 


mgly  in 


kitchen  and  the  memory  of  my  leaning  on  the  table  on 
a  warm  summer  evening,  giggling  and  gossiping  about 
men  with  Grandma  and  Mom,  persisted. 

Only  as  I  have  come  to  acknowledge  that 


re  Ice 


eighty- 


ie  suenglh  of 

empathy.  And  that  was  the  memory  of 

re  finally  acknowledged,  years  later,  as 
understand  that  it  is  nol  a  betrayal  of  n 


ninist  ideals.  I  point  out 
anguage.  (The  effective 
ly  daughter  insis 
k  an  airplane  pilot  so  she  can  have  a 
i  uniform  just  like  Barbie's.)  But  I  alst 

her — hoping  that  her  journey  toward 


of  womanhood.  And  with  th 


YOU  WON'T  GO  TO  HELL  FOR   USING  A  CAKE   MIX 


W  Jessica  Hunsaker.  We  did  every- 
thing together.  We  rode  our  bikes  i 
each  other's  driveways,  we  wore 

we  even  had  chickenpox  together.  But  one  summer, 
while  we  were  playing  Fashion  Barbies  on  her  front 
steps,  her  mother  brought  out  a  plate  of  cupcakes.  W 
soon  reduced  them  to  pink  crumbles. 

"These  are  great!"  I  remember  saying  with 
my  mouth  full.  "Your  mom  makes  good  cupcakes." 

"Oh,  it's  no  big  deal,"  said  Jessica.  "They'r 


white  laundry  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  tolepainted  refrigera- 
tor magnets,  perfect  attendance  at  church  and  school, 
impeccable  chequebook.  I  could  feed  us  on  $60  a 
month.  I  perfected  the  art  of  squeezing  ten  meals  out 
of  one  boiled  chicken.  1  pinned  scriptures  and  French 
conjugations  to  the  curtains  over  the  kitchen  sink  so 


lp„ 


1  up  my  Fashion  Barbie  and  her 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Jessica  asked. 
"I  don't  think  my  mother  wants  me  to  play 
u  any  more,"  I  said.  "Your  mother's  a  cheat." 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  1  did  it  all — 


alio 


i  a  slob.  I  am 


and  saw  shelves  and  shelves  of  botded  cherries  and 
realized  that  every  year  I  had  dutifully  bottled  them 
because  they  were  in  season  and  because  my  mother 
had  always  bottled  them,  but  I  had  never  used  any  of 
them.  I  hate  bottled  cherries.  So  does  my  husband. 


Like: 

I  have  alway 
i  that  bestseller  n 

s  enjoyed  writing 
ovellwasslavinj 

ioverTd'" 

ned  it  dow 

bag  number  tw< 
I  was  keeping  f 

ir  under  $100."  Farewe 

k  of  magazin 

Tt 

ormTwed 

linn., 

vhich  1  had  faithfully  polished 

twenty.  1  couldn't  understand— a  teacher  is  supposed 
to  tell  you  to  work  harder,  not  ease  off.  1  dismissed 
his  advice,  graduated  a  year  early,  and  entered 
university  at  age  seventeen,  where  1  repealed  the 


veiled  at  him.  Now, 


"No."  I  bought  an  answering  machine  I  I 
ne  to  the  phone  right  now.  At  the  sound  of  if 
e,  hang  up").  My  French  teacher  would  have 

And  just  the  other  day,  as  a  glorious  de 
i  of  freedom,  I  made  a  delicious  blueberry  ch 
;e  in  broad  daylight  using  a  mix.  Granted,  1  c 

d  you  know  what?  Lightning  didn't  slrike. 


5HH , J  -„r  ,  T7 y    ?  e  a  e  tocn pubi,sh,ng Expon"" "• we  have °fien  had ° 

that  determines  the  final  content  of  a  particular  tssue.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  hours  of  discussion  an 
Editorial  Board.  Sometimes  the  perfect  'completion'  essay  for  a  special  topic  issue  shows  up  in  the  Vanis 
Someumes  essays  and  ideas  for  essays  on  the  same  topic  come  in  singly  from  d.verse  geographical  area 
THayne  says  of  her  "Cookies  in  the  Airport"  story.  "As  ,f  there  ,s  a  collective  unconsciouVaVwo rk       ™ 
informed  at  exactly  the  right  moment  for  clarification  " 

d  ordering  and  reordering  by  the 
hing  Hitchhiker  story  fashion, 
unsolicited— as  Emma  Lou 

The  cover  and  the  an 

icles  on  this  two-page  spread 

ire  examples  of  thi 

last  process  Unbeknownst  in  iu  a 

Maybe  collectively,  as  they  each  suggest,  we  wil 

be  able  to 

dent  of  each  other 
create  the  sense  of 

they  offer  spiritual,  healin 
peace  and  safety  for  whic 

Mm^yyeamOSeqUeSUOnS' 

YOU  TELL  ME  YOUR  DREAMS  AND  I'LL 
TELL  YOU  MINE:  BRIDGING  THE  GAP 

Emma  Lou  Thayne 


COOKIES   IN   THE   AIRPORT:     AN    URBAN    FOLKTALE 

Retold  by  Emma  Lou  Thayne 

Cookies.  Pepperidge  Farm  Milanos.  Just  a  few.  Perfect  for  between 
flights.  Buy  a  bag  to  put  down  with  your  belongings  on  the  seat 
between  you  and  the  man  also  waiting  down  the  row.  Pick  up  your 


then.  . .  surely  not  aga 


the  bag.  lake  one  of  your  own.  looking  intently 
ww  just  whose  bag  of  cookies  that  is.  But 
.  He's  taking  another  cookie.  Two!  Eating 
ung  wrong.  The  nerve,  the  very  nerve.  And  he 
in.  smiling  the  whole  lime,  not  at  you,  but  at  the 
th  your  book. 

two  more  cookies.  You  do  the 
ookie!  Oh  come  on!  Do  you 


He's  standing  up  now,  picking  up  his  carry-on.  and  smiling 

the  airport.  Really?  Not  a  word,  not  an  apology? 

You  stand  to  gather  your  coal,  your  purse,  you  own  carry-o 
You  fumble  for  your  ticket  as  you  head  for  the  line-up  to  the  flight.  I 
now  gone  off  to  another  gale.  May  his  destination  be  to  jail! 

You  keep  fumbling,  watching  him  go.  Then— oh,  com'on 
Not  really.  In  your  purse,  a  bag  of  cookies.  * 


he  crystal  chandeliers  of  the  inner  entry  to 
milding  finis 


or  opened,  we  who  waited  inadvert- 
ently formed  a  line  to  go  in.  Out  streamed  two  of  the 
Church  presidency;  apostles  and  heads  of  Relief 
Society,  Young  Women,  and  Primary;  and  the 
president  of  B  YU,  cordial  as  at  a  wedding,  shaking 


hands  as  they  passed.  (Only  a  few 

move-along-as-fast 

as-possible  sha 

1  knew  well  all  but  the  nev 

est  apostle.  Elder 

Richard  Scou.  I'd 

other  boards. 

tees,  exchanged  let 

with,  laughed  and  b 

Deseret  News  Boar 

.  They  now  as 

ne  of  our  children,  said  "Say  helk 

to  Mel."  I  asked  the 

n  about  a  wife  with  phlebitis  or 

commented  on  a  ret 

concerns.  Our  exehjrme  wjshrst-n 

ame  warm  real 

That  night 

thought  as  I  ha 

since,  "What  basically  good  men— and  women. 

How  I  would  hate  to 

have  their  job! 

subject  to  a  kind  of 

crutiny  that  would  beleaguer  a 

millions  can  know  those  decision  makers  and  the 

backgrounds  and  personalities  that  have  shaped  them. 

What  little  bit  of  talk  could  have  cleared  up  whose 

Elder  Neal  Maxwell.  BYU  Presidents  Dallin  Oaks  and 

How  can  the  hundreds,  thousands,  now  millions  who. 

cookies  were  being  eaten?  How  much  just  plain 

then  Jeff  Holland,  advertising  executive  and  former 

like  me,  interpret  and  internalize  their  every  word  and 

interest  instead  of  mdignauon  could  have  suggested 

newsman  Glen  Snarr,  bank  president  Bob  Bischoff. 

move  in  terms  of  our  own  unique  findings  and 

a  simple  question,  some  reaching  across  the  chasm 

. 

of  misunderstanding?  Might  the  exchange,  any 

For  sixteen  years.  I'd  dangled  or  slumped  in 

personal  as  connection  by  media  is  distant. 

order  to  occupy  the  loo  large  armed  leather  chair 

Add  to  this  the  bludgeonings  of  opinion. 

worthwhile?  Instead,  two  people  went  their  ways 

between  and  across  from  the  publisher  and  the  editor 

misinformation,  half-views,  lime  pressures,  over- 

less for  being  reluctant,  afraid,  too  proud  or  shy  to 

of  the  paper  and  Bob  Bischoff.  He  and  I  had  laughed 

commitment  for  most  of  us  and  certainly  for  them,  and 

find  the  truth. 

others'  stories?  And  it  is  that  hearing  that  can  make 

know  each  other  and  our  intentions  by  what  we  read 

of  budgets  and  bottom  lines,  advertising  and  circula- 

all the  difference. 

in  the  papers  of  see  on  TV  or  hear  about  in  isolation 

tion  reports,  attention  to  editorial  and  page  make-up. 

I  grew  up  in  a  church  as  personal  and 

from  each  other.  The  media  tells  the  truth  but  often 

jppm.H  h;ihle  as  thai  line-up  outside  the  door  in  the 

tells  it  slanted.  What  hearings'  we  have  with  each 

recorded  by  Arthur  Haycock,  secretary  to  five 

Church  Office  Building.  I  believe  still  in  the  private 

other  are  loo  often  via  preconceived  assumptions,  as 

presidents  of  the  Church,  and  then  Lynn  Cannegater, 

exchange.  I  believe,  too,  that  we  need  each  other. 

with  the  cookies,  focused  on  who  really  owns  them. 

those  on  cither  end  of  a  handshake  and  genuine  "How 

I  know  that  those  men  and  women  in 

authority  offer  different  kinds  of  goodness  for  us  to 

can  be  difficult  even  among  those  who  care  about 

appeared  on  screens  to  be  paginated,  printed,  and 

the  same  causes  and  people.  1  thought  about  this 

tossed  on  porches  like  fields  of  energy  with  informa- 

particularly about  a  year  ago.  Some  meeting  was 

tion  packaged  for  perusal. 

return.  And  I  know  that  we're  wanting  the  same 

going  overtime  inside  the  room  at  47  East  South 

I  had  loved  and  respected  the  whole  process. 

things  for  people  of  good  faith  and  willingness  lo 

Temple  where  the  First  Presidency  and  the  Twelve 

And  the  people  who  made  it  happen.  I  was  surprised 

work  for  good  causes.  I  know  this  because  I  could 

meet.  Our  monthly  meeting  of  the  Deseret  News 

to  find  that  in  these  nearly  seventeen  years  we  had 

turn  to  olher  gatherings  and  receive  the  same  cordial- 

Board  of  Directors  always  started  at  three  o'clock 

it)  and  smeerc  concern  as  among  those  in  ihe  Church 

sharp  with  President  Thomas  Monson  and  Apostle 

Now  on  our  regular  Wednesday  at  3:00  P.M.. 

Office  Building,  including  those  gracious  women  who 

James  Faust  presiding,  with  Bishop  Victor  Brown, 

those  of  us  on  the  Board  who  were  not  General 

work  there  daily  lo  free  up  the  men.  Each  of  us 

Wh>  th 


.?  Whylhi 


j,  the  qui 

suspicion  of  each  other's  motives,  the  defining  in  and 
out  of  Ihe  gospel  mainstream  by  judgments  and 
surface  evaluations?  Some  feel  "silenced,"  and  others 

and  feminists"  and  others  that  a  women's  conference 

divided  into  camps  by  Wrings  and  firings  at  BYU,  by 
excommunications  of  conservatives  storing  large 
amounts  of  food  or  listening  to  "doomsday"  tapes. 
Across  the  board,  alliances  are  formed  and  charges  are 
made.  When  will  we  be  able  just  to  recognize  that  we 
do  need  each  other?  We  need  not  agree  with 

person's  nght  to  have  it  without  being  suspected  to  be 
on  the  road  to  apostasy  and  subject  to  investigation  by 
any  committee  or  leader.  We  need  to  hear  each 
others'  stories  and  to  understand,  not  fear  or  ostracize 
or  condemn  each  other.  Are  we  delivered  or  doomed 
by  our  history  of  persecution,  as  seen  in  the  new  film 
Legacy"!  If  the  Church  was  a  haven  then,  why  not 
now?  For  all  of  us  believers  at  the  various  stages  of 
our  questing  as  well  as  following? 

Board  of  the  YWMIA,  Joleen  Meredith  and  I  wrote  a 
hymn.  Where  Can  1  Turn  for  Peace?  As  part  of  the 
1985  hymn  book,  it  has  been  sung  in  many  languages, 
several  limes  by  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  and  in  various 
arrangements  both  recorded  and  live.  Perhaps  it 


•MCgC     . 


se  all  of 
ting  "Where  can  I  tu 
Jace?  When  with  a  i 
;,  I  draw  myself  apai 


ing  exchange,  we  can  send  love  to  each  other.  In  our 

became  airbom  and  crashed  through  the  windshield 

prayers,  we  can  do  the  same.  We  must  not  push  each 

and  into  my  face,  1  emerged  from  sleep  into  the  ligh 

other  away  at  the  very  time  when  we  need  each  other 

that  held  and  comforted  me.  I  was  immersed  in  a 

rather  than  judge  and  label.  More  than  anything,  we 

that  no,  I  could  not  do  anything  directly  for  those 

must  trust  each  other — trust  that  our  dreams  can  be 

young  women  whose  stories  had  so  distressed  me. 

told  and  that  they  likely  will,  in  the  big  picture,  be 

That  would  have  to  be  up  to  others  better  trained 

surprisingly  alike. 

and  equipped  than  I  would  ever  be.  But  I  could  do 

At  the  recent  Exponent  retreat  attended  by 

something.  Out  of  my  life  of  being  loved  and 

encouraged,  lavished  with  kindness  and  understand- 

instead of  a  sense  of  oppression— a  sense  of  hope. 

ing,  I  could  try  in  telling  my  stories,  to  make  the 

Hope  for  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  reality  of 

light  as  real  and  moving  as  they  had  made  the  dark. 

answers  to  it.  Joleen  Robison  suggested  that  we  all 

Out  of  the  grace  that  had  been  offered  me.  1  could 

circle  on  our  calendars  the  last  day  of  every  month  and 

ask  for  ways  to  offer  it  to  others. 

set  it  aside  for  special  prayers  for  women  in  Somalia, 

men  in  the  UN  Peace  Forces,  children  in  the  streets, 

know  that  the  ultimate  turning  for  peace  is  inward. 

babies  born  and  unborn— and  for  those  in  authority  in 

Like  a  lightning  rod  in  a  thunderstorm,  I  can  stay 

our  LDS  faith  to  feel  our  longing  to  shake  their  hands 

grounded  in  what  I  know  is  true  and  let  the  threat  of 

and  wish  them  well  and  offer  the  very  best  that  we 

being  destroyed  become  instead  the  power  through 

which  I  operate.  I  can  trust  in  the  love  beyond  end 

to  supply  the  grounding  even  as  I  return  light  for 

real  as  any  handshake  in  any  coming  together  any- 

light,  like  a  sparkler  in  the  dark  saying,  "You  are.  I 

Not  long  ago,  I  sat  in  a  meeting  of  about  fifty 

reaching  might  persuade." 

Salt  Lake  women  of  many  faiths  and  areas  of  exper- 

Renowned  organizational  expert  Eric 

Janlsch  writes.  "In  life,  the  issue  is  not  control,  but 

their  early  thirties  tell  us  about  ritual  abuse  in  their 

social  life,  my  family  life,  any  life  I  pertain  to,  that 

childhoods.  All  were  from  different  areas  and 

connectedness  can  prevail  by  keeping  in  touch  with 

backgrounds;  all  told  stories  different  but  chillingly 

alike.  During  the  telling,  I  had  a  shivering  run  from 

and  to  let  it  bring  us  peace  not  conflict,  dreams  not 

shoulders.  It  never  stopped.  I  knew  I  was  learning 

nightmares,  and  hope  not  despair  because  we  are 

about  evil,  a  word  I  seldom  thought  about,  let  alone 

willing  to  hear  and  see  and  care  about  each  other,  no 

used.  1  believed  what  they  were  saying.  There  was  no 

way  not  to  believe.  After  the  meeting,  I  talked  to  each 

dream.  After  all.  it  was  that  daring  to  ask  and  then 

Where  is  the  quiet  hand  to  calm  my  anguish?  Who. 
who  can  understand?  He  only  one.  He  answers 
privately,  reaches  my  reaching,  in  my  Gethsemane, 


anything  to  be  able  to  help.  But  driving  home.  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  I  was  not  in  law 

worker  or  counselor,  not  even  a  friend.  I  tried  to  tell 


to  help— where  c 

Not  onl; 

woke — that  is,  1 1 

being  suffused  in 


has  to  be  of  the  urban  folk  tale 

•m  a  friend  who  had  heard  it  in 
ersion  surfaced  at  the  Exponent 


A   NIGHT  OF  PRAYER 

night  of  prayer — when  we  pray      globe.  Imagine  you  bring  the  energy  of  the  sun 
ill  sisters  of  the  world.  Pray  for     (rain,  wind,  stars)  upon  the  women  living  this 

ipon  this  earth.  Your  thirty  minutes  can  be 


:d  by 


in  nursing 


expectations  of  others,  aged  \ 
homes,  Moslem  women  raped  by  Serbs,  Somali 
women  starving,  Russian  women  stripped  of  dreams. 
Indian  women  burned  for  lacking  an  adequate  dowry, 
African  women  genitilia  mutilated,  women  de- 
pressed, oppressed,  dominated,  manipulated,  crushed 
it,  lacking  confidence,  needing  power,  desti- 


possible.  Let  us  trust  our  prayers  and  love  to  have  an 

minds  oftimes  seem  hopeless.  Prayer  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven  and  love  are  all  powerful. 

Take  a  pencil  and  mark  the  last  day  of  each 


important  is  that  you  do  il 

We  are  a  small  group  of  wome 
retreat.  Our  effectiveness  can  be  multir. 
sharing  this  idea  with  sisters  who  are  on 
bors,  co-workers,  colleagues,  friends,  ai 


to  taught  you  piano  lessons 


>  a  child  w 


night  reaching  your  hands  to  the  stars  as 


:.  Light  a 


r.  Sit  outdoors  and  meditate  as  the  su 


m  glow  of  golden  love  to  encircle  thi 


y  for  a  crotchety  aunt,  a  yellow  rose 

missionary.  You'll  know  what  to  do.  Look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  finding  ways  to        i 
strengthen  the  women  on  this  planet.  J 

energy  and  love  and  also  draw  it  back  to  our- 
selves, knowing  others  are  sending  prayers  in  our 
behalf.  These  are  nights  when  our  single  voice 
joins  the  chorus  of  women,  wherever  we  live,  thai 
we  may  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  and  our- 
selves. This  experience  will  be  as  powerful  for 
you  as  you  are  willing  to  give.  Let's  watch  for  the 


A  Day  of  Fasting 

Dear  friends: 

Like  many  others,  we  have  been  concemei 
and  saddened  by  the  increasing  climate  of  confron- 
tation in  the  Church  we  love.  We  believe  that  mud 
of  the  trouble  began  with  miscommunication  and 
misunderstanding,  but  has  moved  beyond  to  a  spirit 
of  distrust  and  judgment.  We  are  deeply  discour- 
aged at  die  prospect  of  hurtful  collisions  between 
parties  who  may  have  ceased  trying  to  listen  and 
indersland  with  as  much  good  will  as  the  gospel 

Believing  in  the  power  of  fasting  and 
irayer,  we  have  chosen  Saturday.  September  1 1 .  as 
i  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  understanding  and 
econciliauon  within  the  Church.  We  invite  any  ant 
JJ  who  share  our  concerns  to  fast  with  us  on  that 
lay.  We  are  not  suggesting  a  fast  so  that  our  own 

own  perspectives  are  imperfect  and  believe  that  Got 
can  lead  us  to  greater  understanding.  Rather,  we 

"  be  praying  that  die  spirit  of  charity,  which 
Christ  has  promised  to  those  who  prayerfully  seek 
be  more  abundanUy  present  in  all  of  our 
s  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  making  this  invitation,  we  are  acting 
concerned  individuals.  We  represent  no 
group,  nor  do  we  plan  to  form  a  group.  We  make 
absolutely  no  claim  of  Church  sponsorship  of  our 
imply  criticism  of  any 


Travel  for  the  Timorous 

Stephanie  Spong  Takita 


Travel  is  what  Mary  Kingsley 
did.  When  her  eccentric  father 
and  invalid  mother  finally 
moved  on  to  better  worlds,  she 
gathered  up  a  few  black  Victorian  dresses  and 

darkest  Africa.  Thirty-year-old  Victorian 
spinsters  did  not  do  that.  She  ignored  this 


ic  African  1 


a  lull  ik 


studying  her  b 
nbes  and  natural  history.  She  published  her 
liscovenes  through  learned  societies  and 
ought  to  protect  the  tribes  from  her  more 
honsighted  countrymen.  She  died  assisting 
loer  POWs  in  a  typhoid  ward  in  Capetown. 
I  think  I  know  why  Mary  preferred 
ic  disci's  .111,1  daiif.'i  .  i>i  Africa  to  safe  and 
ivilized  England.  Because  she  was  a 
pinsler  in  Victorian  England,  she  could  only 
of  genteel  poverty 


Villi  vi 


red  brother.  Bright,  i 

irregularly 

aled,  she  had  no  outlc 

in  the  stifling 

ict  i-.lll-.nk-r: 

talen 

is  and  interests.  Her  spinster  status  had 

already  sentenced  her  to  in 

hvin 

death.  She  accepted 

the  sentence  on 

her  own  terms — by  exiling 

and  facing  real  death  there- 

ver  her  talents,  courage,  and  abilities 

she  learned  about  pri 

the  b 

sh,  away  from  the  Bn 

tish  outposts,  she 

I  know  the  tribes  a 

Is  truly  fascinated  her 

African  climes  exert  a  stron 

I  pull  over  many 




and  played  il  well;  I  just  couldn't  figure 
out  why  it  was  worth  playing. 

I  haven't  taken  the  mother- 

opcnminded,  but  nonetheless  Mormon 
and  Japanese,  husband  might  revert  to 
th  a  swelling  belly  and 
nd  knowing  my  own 
inaointy  to  hold  my  own  against 
others'  expectations,  I  dare  not  give  in 
yet. 

Now  even  I  have  figured  out 
that  there  must  be  a  comfortable  middle 
ground  somewhere  between  investment 
banking  and  barefoot  and  pregnant  in 
the  kitchen.  The  problem  is  that  when  1 


really  rather  be  doing  let  alone  muster 
the  courage  to  do  what  I  really  needed 
to  do.  Mary  Kingsley  couldn't  face 


MT'T'T'»'T'»'T'V 


or  the  Mormon 
en  years  ago,  the 


and  kimono-bound 
le  like  Mona  Lisa. 


as  what  really  drew  her  to  that  magnificent  conti- 
;iil.  Going  to  a  strange  place  lets  you  put  aside,  for 
omenl.  the  mask  that  society  forces  you  to  wear 
om  birth.  When  you  become  the  alien,  the  natives  c 
e  place  you  are  visiting  expect  strangeness  from  yoi 
i  they  do  not  discipline  you  with  a  mask  of  their  owi 
aking.  To  a  large  extent,  they  forgive  your  viola- 
ins  of  their  rules  and  norms,  and  they  are  ignorant  o 
iconcemed  about  your  violations  of  your  own  norm: 
au  are  free  to  develop  your  own  rules. 

Total  freedom  is  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
le.  Indulging  your  predilection  for  wearing  mini- 


*omen  I  know,  pity  some  whe 


xing  plowing  to 


wagons  in  the  springtime  lest 
they  injure  pregnant  Mother  Earth  may  get  you  run 
of  town.  Remaining  ignorant  of  local  customs  will 
make  true  communication  and  friendship  impossibl 
In  exchange  for  fnendship,  understanding,  and  the 
ability  to  function  in  the  place  you  visit,  you  must 

can  safely  ignore  those  ways  and  give  up  some  of  y 


rowed  from  different  cultures.  If  your  inborn  nature 
clashes  with  the  dominant  flow  of  your  society,  you 

Not  everyone  needs  to  run  off  to  Africa  or 
India  to  find  themselves  and  be  happy.  Some  lucky 
souls  fit  easily  and  happily  into  the  era  and  culture  th: 
bore  them.  Others  are  endowed  with  such  strong 
personalities  that  they  shape  their  surroundings  to  fit 
themselves.  Others,  like  Mary  Kingsley  and  me,  lack 
by  nature  or  upbringing  the  ability  to  defy  the  expecta 


>.  Yet,  we  find  oursclvc: 


probably  an 


I  hesitate  to  compare  my  situation  as  a  supp 

college-educated  woman  in  1980s  America  to  hers  in       femii 
Victorian  England.  She  truly  had  no  options;  I  have         have 
too  many  options,  too  much  freedom.  But,  I  still  feel  a     wicked  in-laws,  and  strongly  dislike  a  limited  number 
desperate  need  to  travel,  to  get  out  of  the  ocean  I  was       of  "lizard"  specimens.  Nature  is  nice— if  you  can  find 

am  and  what  I  really  want  to  do  and  be.  I  don't  want        those  loyal  samurai  and  sturdy  peasants  into  the 
to  be  forced  into  a  lifestyle  that  is  not  right  for  me.  dreaded  "salaryman."  In  short,  the  honeymoon  is 

Having  been  raised  in  two  "cultures"  simulta-  over,  and  I  am  starting  to  see  my  new  home's  real  face 

neously— what  1  call  "East  Coast  Snob"  and  "Tradi-         through  the  fading  fog  of  those  old  illusions, 
tional  Mormon"— I  have  even  more  options,  but  I  do  I  think  Japan— the  real  Japan,  not  my 

not  like  any  of  them.  fantasy — is  helping  me  grow  and  learn  both  what  I 

"East  Coast  Snob"  conditioning  requires  that  need  to  do  and  how  to  get  the  courage  to  do  it,  just  as 
I  obtain  advanced  degrees  from  fancy  schools  and  earn  Africa  taught  Mary  about  her  own  power  and  talents, 
at  least  $2,000  limes  my  age  and  power-lunch  with  Yes,  Japan  is  probably  the  most  blatantly  sexist 

network  contacts  and  bear  my  children  (if  any)  during  country  in  the  industrialized  world  and,  yes,  that 

lunch  breaks  from  my  glamorous  career.  'Traditional  causes  difficulues  when  doing  business.  Yes,  compe- 

Mormon"  training  dictates  that  I  work  in  dead-end  tition  and  ambition  are  just  as  fierce  if  less  naked  than 

jobs  for  minimum  wages  while  bearing  a  child  every  in  the  States,  and  it  is  lonely  and  difficult  to  really 

year  and  putting  my  husband  through  school,  prefer-  communicate  soul-to-soul  with  people  who  look  at 

ably  at  one  of  those  fancy  schools  now  that  we've  things  so  differendy. 

earned  our  Church  "officer  commissions"  by  gradual-  But  my  challenging  work  in  this  foreign  land 

ing  from  BYU.  I  can't  decide  which  I  find  more  constantly  forces  me  to  be  learning  and  testing  my 

abhorrent.  limits,  which  increases  my  confidence.  I  also  have  a 

I  tried  East  Coast  Snob  first  because — unlike  whole  new  set  of  role  models  to  observe — seemingly 

motherhood — it  is  a  reversible  process.  What  every-  submissive,  demure  wives  with  incredible  power  and 

one  insisted  was  the  dream  company  and  Ihe  dream  talent  who  manage  to  combine  being  a  "good  wife  and 

job  made  me  miserable  and  physically  ill.  1  felt  as  wise  mother"  with  achievements  in  the  outside  world 

though  I  were  surrounded  by  aliens.  I  tried  to  under-  Because  I  cannot  be  Japanese  and  no  Americans  are 

stand  why  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  their  jobs  and  around  to  generate  expectations  for  me  to  fulfill,  I  am 

ambitions  so  much  and  why  it  was  worthwhile  to  thrown  on  my  own  resources  to  decide  what  I  will  or 

spend  eighty  hours  a  week  doing  mindless  work.  The  won't  do,  how  "Japanese"  or  "American"  or  "Mor- 

secrct  seems  to  be  that  if  you  do  that  and  do  it  well —  mon"  I  will  be.  Here,  far  from  overpowering  societal 

while  smiling— you  get  to  go  to  a  lop  business  school,  expectations,  I  think  I  can  find  out  where  my  unique 

I  hi  tins  privilege,  you  get  to  pay  enormous  sums  of  middle  ground  is  and  how  I  can  obtain  it.  ■ 
money  and  spend  two  miserable  years  in  fierce 

and  spend  the  resl  of  your  productive  life  figuring  out 
you  can  die  with  the  most  toys.  I  played  their  game 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  STANDARD   LDS   MISSION 


f  he  slowly  fading  photograph  shows  the 

'  suntanned  smiles  of  the  1978-79  Laurel 

class.  During  the  following  years,  the  six 

lie  environs  of  Honolulu 


sludent-loan  indebtedness  upon  college  graduatii 
instead  of  filing  mission  papers  at  21, 1  began  a 
business  career,  resolving  that  1  would  go  on  a  n 
only  after  all  my  financial  debts  were  settled. 

Another  few  years  passed.  My  two  Lai 

missionaries  had  completed  successful  terms,  an 
finally,  my  student  loans  had  been  repaid.  At  ch 
friends  who  had  completed  missions  shared  ston 

I  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  and  decide 


shelter.  I  dropped  money  into  the  collection  pU 
look  an  information  leaflet,  and  continued  shop 
The  leaflet  ouUined  the  mission  and  resources  c 
shelter  and  briefly  described  its  volunteer  progr 

arrange  an  appointment  to  visit  the  shelter,  nerv 
about  what  thai  experience  would  be. 

Serving  on  the  first  dinner  shift,  I  wasl 
dned  dishes,  distributed  cigarettes  and  toiletries 

people  live  like  this?"  "She  must  be  crazy!"  '* 
and  "What  am  I  doing  here?" 

between  guests,  staff,  and  volunteers.  1  marveh 
the  ability  of  the  staff  and  some  of  the  volumes 
make  guests  feel  comfortable  and  welcome  in  s 


can  teach  us.  Form 
banning  reading  of 
raising  doubts  in  nv 
learn  aside  from  ca 


nissionaries  related  rules 

al  newspapers  and  magazines. 


at  large  is  preferable  to  me  than  service  oriented  solely 
towards  converting  people  to  a  particular  religious 
denomination.  Jesus'  teachings  on  loving  and  serving 

economic  class,  and  religious  belief. 

Service  is  a  major  theme  of  Church  lessons. 
From  time  to  time,  I  had  idealistic  thoughts  of  what 

had  not  requested  information  from  any  organization. 
Then,  while  shopping,  I  spotted  a  man  and  a 


n,  I  was  befnei 


■d  by  si. 


ile  others  apply  through  church  service 
jns  such  as  the  Methodists  Volunteers  in 
id  the  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service, 
served  as  Computer  Systems  Coordinator, 


1  fellow  volunteers,  women  and  men  I 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
otherwise.  Their  influence  has  reshaped  my  precon- 
ceptions of  people  who  live  lifestyles  different  from 
my  own.  I  had  never  met  a  nun.  1  had  never  met  a 

professional  career  to  teach  abroad  with  the  Jesuits.  1  he  barriers  ot  genae 

My  experiences  at  the  shelter  resulted  in  my  hands  were  needed  to 

deciding  to  serve  as  a  full-time  volunteer  with  Habitat  door.  We  all  got  thin 

for  Humanity  (HFH).  HFH  is  a  non-profit  ecumenical  blistering  heaL 

Christian  organization  whose  objective  is  to  coopera-  My  service  i 

lively  build  low-cost  housing  in  the  United  States  and  HFH  tempered  the  isi 
the  world.  To  meet  this  goal,  HFH  organizes 


a  rotating  meal-preparation  schedule. 

Through  my  living  with  and  learning  fr< 
several  seis  of  housemates,  I  became  appreciativi 
the  peace  theology  and  service  commitments  of 
Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  One  nous 


organizations  during  their  summer  breaks.  One 
summer,  they  were  with  HFH;  the  summer  before, 
they  staffed  a  house  of  the  "Overground  Railroad" 

American  refugees). 


Participants  worked,  ate,  and  live 


s  that  had  kept  me  from 


Ifo 


ro  keep  financial  costs  at  a  minimum,  HFH 
vily  on  volunteer  carpenters,  roofers, 


-^m£))k^ 


The  cumbersome  burden  w 


y(/i/  ^Armful '  of-$wo 

If  at  your  door  I  could  appear. 
With  excitement  burning. 
In  my  arms  I'd  hold  a  box 
With  all  the  things  you're  yearning. 


Of  those  your  love  is  seeking, 
You'd  enjoy  sweet  embraces. 
Those  who  left  you  memories- 
Again  you'd  see  their  faces. 

Then  the  answers  to  the  unknown 
Would  chase  away  your  gripping  fea 
Satisfy  your  questioning, 
And  dry  your  bewildered  tears. 


Christine  M.  Duison 


"A   LOOK  AT  TWO 

Families,  Mine  and 
Yours" 


he  Seesaw,  The  lips  and  Downs  of 
Single-Parent  Family 
by  Carol  Lynn  Pearson. 


Several  monihs  after  my  husband  moved  out, 
er  gave  me  a  copy  of  One  on  the  Seesaw,  The 
Downs  of  a  Single-Parent  Family,  hoping 
'"  '   some  way,  help.  It  was 

In  fact,  because  I  was  in  so  much 

the  book  was  a  bit  imuunc 


m  preposterous. 


Although  John  is  her  sec 
introduces  him  first.  He  is  imagir 
preoccupied  and  forgetful.  Kaly, 
loves  all  animals,  especially  horses.  She  is  portrayed 
as  not  quite  as  uninhibited  as  the  other  three  children, 
as  more  of  an  observer.  Aaron  is  the  third  child.  He  i: 
n,  the  joker,  and  the  musician    The  oldes 


d,  Emily,  is  introduced  la: 
sitive,  beautiful,  and  nc 


it  all  self-consciot 


They  are  taught  genii; 
lessons.  Chapter  Five 
family  as  they  face  an 


(.1  iKlpIl 


ill  entertaining.  But,  I  thi 


iL'ly.o 


directly  with  single-parei 
chapter  even  takes  place 
alive  and  living  at  home.  My  mother  and  I  ha 
thought  that  the  book  would  give  advice  abou 
ing  the  challenges  of  family  life  without  a  hus 
A  more  accurate  title  for  the  book  coi 
been  taken  from  Carol  Lynn  Pearson's  commc 
the  inside  flap:  "...  I  wrote  this  book. . .  so  yc 
lake  a  look  at  two  families,  mine  and  yours." 
see  Carol  Lynn  Pearson's  family,  and  Iheir  ex; 

gospel  principles  with  real  people  in  real-life  s 


The  "Introduction"  presents  the  facts  about 
cr  family  and  describes  what  they  were  doing  when 
le  book  was  published  in  1988.  (Most  of  the  events 
i  the  book  take  place  years  before.)  The  first  four 


her  children  pick  up  the  phone  only  to  hear  a  filthy 
greeting,  she  learns  that  the  caller  is  a  family  acquain- 
tance. After  making  sure  Ihe  obscene  phone  calls  have 
stopped,  she  forgives  Ihe  caller  and  asks  forgiveness 
from  him  for  the  comparatively  minor  offenses  lhat 

The  next  lesson  goes  beyond  forgiveness  to 
promoting  peace,  reluming  good  for  evil,  and  her 
examples  are  about  her  neighbors,  strangers,  and  her 
own  family.    My  favorite  was  Ihe  one  about  giving  a 
Christmas  present  to  the  boy  who  stole  all  their 
Christmas  lights. 

explained  in  an  episode  about  Hank  Farr,  the  interna- 
tional wheeler-dealer.  Chapter  Seven  traces  his 
exploits  from  jail  to  the  office  of  Funding  Corporation 


The  title  of  the  book  con 
Eight,  which  lists  the  advantages 
being  a  single  parent.  (Yes,  there 


is  difficult  to  allow  people  to  help. 

Another  event  that  left  me  teary  eyed  is  the 
story  of  the  family's  adopted  grandmother,  Lillian. 
Through  this  relationship,  Carol  Lynn  teaches  her 
children  about  old  age  and  death,  as  well  as  illustrate 
the  idea  that  true  friendship  requires  more  than  a  one 

Next  is  a  funny  chapter  about  Carol  Lynn's 


mammals  who  comfort  the  children  and  teach  respon- 

Chapters  Eleven,  Twelve,  and  Fifteen  deal 
tangenlially  with  single-parent  issues:  the  pros  and 
cons  of  being  a  working  mother  in  Chapter  Eleven,  the 
question  of  the  proper  method  to  teach  children  correct 
principles  in  Chapter  Twelve,  as  the  author  disparages 

expenences  as  her  two  sons  navigate  the  Cub  Scout 
tradition  known  as  the  Pine  Wood  Derby  in  Chapter 

Chapter  Thirteen,  "But  if  You're  Really  in 
Love. . . !".  is  a  contrast  between  morality  in  the  old 
days  and  now.  and  it  contains  several  examples  of  how 
to  arm  children  with  the  facts  necessary  to  fight 
today's  temptations.  "...[SJiones  I've  gathered  about 
how  children  are  experiencing  maleness  and  female- 
ness  in  today's  world"  (page  1 76)  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  ideas  in  Chapter  Fourteen. 

The  last  chapter  is  a  call  to  repentance  and 
n  lhat  if  we  all  change  our  ways,  we 


iih 


T.  [hi-,  i  haplci  I 


the  heavy  subject 
light-hearted,  and 

All  in  all,  Pearson's  book  is  fun  reading  a 
polite  reminder  of  how  families  could  be.  The 
humorous  and  thought-provoking  bits  and  pieces 


young  adult  novel 

explores  teenage 

Infatuation 

Newhall,  California 
te  Romantic  Obsessions  &  Humiliations  of  Anni 


mer's  The  Romantic  Obsessions  &  Humiliations  of 
Annie  Sehlmeier  is  described  with  such  clarity  lhat 
readers  feel  a  sympathetic  ache  in  the  pit  of  their 

The  main  characters  are  Annie 
Sehlmeier  and  her  sister  Henny.  The  Sehlmeier 
famdy  is  immigrating  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  Holland. 
Annie  is  seventeen  years  old,  mature  and  dependable. 
Henny  is  her  sixteen-year-old  sister  with  an  opposite 
personality.  Henny  appears  flighty  and  irresponsible. 
In  addition,  there  is  Oma.  the  grandmother.  When  she 
keeps  asking  for  her  husband,  the  family  gendy 
reminds  her  that  he  has  been  dead  for  fifteen  years. 


Woolley;  she  swoons.  She  falls  head  over  he 


night.  / 
silly  plan. 


famous  Tom  Woolley  on  the  first  day.  To  Annie's 
amazement,  she  falls  for  him  but  doesn't  tell  anyone 
about  her  secret.  The  plot  continues  as  Henny  comes 
up  with  a  plan  to  toilet  paper  Tom's  white  Volkswagen 
every  Friday  night  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year.  She 
to  drive  and  offers  to  pay  her  $5.00  a 
agrees  to  drive  while  telling  Henny  it  is  a 

The  logical  part  of  Annie  tells  herself 

l.)  omethinj  Jin.  rem  than  Henny  would 
;.  She  ends  up  acting  out  of  character,  which 


up  with  her  self-respect  intact  and  mends  her  relation- 
ships with  others. 

Even  though  the  setting  is  in  a  predomi- 

noL  It  is  refreshing  that  even  though  some  of  the 
characters  are  Mormon,  religion  is  not  an  issue,  and  no 


r     IV  re  I 


between  Oma  and  Annie,  however,  is  touching.  They 
are  close,  and  Annie  mirrors  many  of  Oma's  personal- 
ity traits,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  Annie  to  watch 
her  grandmother  change  as  senility  takes  over. 

Overall,  the  tone  and  story  line  are  light. 
The  book  is  fun  and  made  me  laugh.  1  feel  young 
adult  girls  will  enjoy  the  story  and  relate  well  with  the 


mmm 


the  Edge  of  the 

reservoir: 

Two  Perspectives 


Morris  has  a  subdued  style  thai  allows  that 
reader  to  draw  out  the  characters.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  on  Catherine's  desk  are  Sandburg's  Lincoln,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,  To  the  Finland  Station,  and 
Democracy  in  America.  Later  in  the  book,Ryan  tells  her, 

than  I  am.  Like  the  way  you  keep  studying.  You'll  be 
ready  to  go  back  for  your  Ph.D.  when  Tylers  in  school- 
Catherine  has  deferred  her  career  plans  for  her  present 
responsibilities  of  home  and  motherhood — in  the  best 


Yes.  Virginia,  there  is  literature  out  in  Mormon 
Morris's  The  Edge  of  the  Reservoir  is  refreshingly 
ibe.   It  reflects  Mormon  culture 


Our  review  of  The  Edge  of  the  Reservoir,  Larry 
E.Monis'snovelabouttheedgeofMormoncuIture.was 

our  responses  to  the  work — both  favorable — we  decided 
that  the  two  were  instructively  different  and  better  aired 
separately  than  merged.  Part  1  isKristine'scommentary 
on  the  work  as  a  structurally  sound  reflection  on  one 
man's  search  for  self.  Part  2  is  Norman's  brief  sketch 
presenting  the  work  as  a  refreshing  balance  between 
extremes  in  Mormon  literature. 


Mormon  tradition,  although  she  is  i 

lot  a  Church  member 

and,  foi 

■  all  we  know, 

or  its  traditions 

dryland  Mormon — on  "the  edge 

the  book  progresses 

is  the  type  of 

young  adu 

to  many.    "[Your 

]  are  lucky  to 

for  a  father,"  Mrs. 

Richard 

heart  tells  him  when  they  meet  aga 

in  after  twenty  years. 

Atanotf 

ler  point,  again 

in  the  best  Mormon  tradition,  he 

tumbles 

his  way  out  of  i 

i chance  at  a 

one-night  stand  with 

Ryan  Masterson,  a  non-Mormon  living  in  Salt 
ke  City,  is  approaching  forty,  stuck  in  an  unfulfilling 
employer,  Ross,  who  is  "more  concerned 


no  longer  has  his  higl 
marriage  to  Catherine 
when  you  find  that  yc 


school  runner's  physique, 
is  gone  stale.  "What  do  yc 


ere  the  gentile  protagonist  finds  rebirth  and  a  solution 
lis  problems  by  embracing  the  gospel.  Not  so.  Ryan 

acrisis  for  which  the  gospel  isn'inecessarily  the  cure. 
[is  marked  by  a  "Hemingway 
e,  bread,  apples,  and  wine  rather  than  a 


a  visiting  colleague  when  she  invites  h 
The  very  fact  that  he  hesitates  is  another 
Mormon-like  scruples. 

The  work  is  infused  with  symbolic  references 
thatkeep  it  tightly  knit.  References  to  Buddy  Holly,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  the  Olympic  runner,  Bikila,  all  of  whom 
are  dead,  are  indicative  of  change,  of  a  past  that  can't  be 
recalled.  The  Snake  River  and  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
speak  of  permanence  in  the  midst  of  such  changes  as 
these  men's  untimely  deaths  and  Ryan's  seemingly  dead 
dreams.  Career  problems  and  Ross's  character  are 
matters  to  which  Ryan  eventually  adjusts,  and  in  the  final 
pages,  we  feel  that  he  has  survived  his  mid-life  crisis  and 
is  prepared  to  take  whateverlifedealsoutnext — whether 
the  prospective  job  that  has  presented  itself  ( 
auon  in  his  present,  stultifying  employment. 


Maybe  the  family  of  the  protagonist's 
first  love.  Rose,  and  his  aunt  Norma  are  parodies  in  the 
diatribe  mode  because  of  their  seemingly  obsessive 
scripture  reading  and  Church  activity,  but,  if  so,  this 

family  and  Norma  are  depicted  overall  as  good,  whole- 
some people  who  care  about  others.  They  let  others  be 
themselves,  respecting  them  for  their  good  attributes. 

Mormon  teachings  against  things  like  smoking,  drink- 
ing, and  participating  in  Sunday  recreations. 

The  title  may  be  a  subtle  suggestion  by  the 
author  that  Ryan's  life  would  have  been  cheerier  and 
more  successful  if  he  had  taken  the  plunge,  had  become 
an  "official"  Mormon.  But  the  story  does  not  hinge  on 
our  buying  that  suggestion— if  indeed  it  is  there.  Ryan's 

poor  eating  and  sleeping  practices,  his  obesity,  his 
questioning  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  of  suffering  and 
dying — is  not  just  a  "gentile"  plight.  Official  Mor- 
mons— active  Church  members — wrestle  with  the  same 
problems  as  Ryan  does.    He  is  all  right  in  the  end, 

happens,  he  will  cope.  He  has  put  the  past  in  its  place, 

either.  His  is  the  small  but  important  moral  victory  that 
all  mi 


3  persevere  and  enjoy  reasonable  co 


templating.  The  book  has  rounded  chi 

and  a  well-managed  dual  plot  as  Ryan  relives  his  past  in 

a  successful  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  the  present. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A 

POLYGYMOUS   MARRIAGE: 

MARTHA   HUGHES  AND 

ANGUS  M.  CANNON 

Paula  J.  Gooafellow 
Westminster,  Colorado 

Letters  from  Exile:  The  Correspondence  of  Martha 
Hughes  Cannon  and  Angus  M.  Cannon,  1886-1888, 

Constance  L.Lieberand  John  Sillito,  eds. .  Signature 
Books.  1990.  Salt  Lake  Ciry:  $60.00. 

In  1886,  twenty-nine-year-old  Martha  HughesCan- 
non,  fourth  plural  wife  of  fifty-two-year-old  Angus  Can- 
non, president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Slake,  left  for  England 
along  with  their  five-monih-old  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Rachel,  to  avoid  being  captured  and  prosecuted  for 
"lascivious  cohabitation" — plural  marriage.  In  Exile: 
The  Correspondence  of  Martha  Hughes  Cannon  and 

raveling  to  and  from  England.  Martha 

1896,  she  was  elected  to  the  Utah  Stale  Senate,  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  Stales  to  win  such  an  office. 

Roughly  the  first  third  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
letters  from  Martha  to  Angus  as  she  traveled  to  and  got 
settled  in  England.  This  section  of  the  book  becomes 
somewhat  tedious  because  Martha  has,  as  she  herself 
admits,  a  tendency  to  "grunt"  and  complain  about  her 
situation.  Shefinds  the  English  climate,  food,  and  people 


to  complain  about  Her  daughter  was  often  ill,  suffering 
accidental  ammonia  poisoning,  scarlet  fever,  chicken 
pox,  a  severe  urinary  tract  infection,  and  several  other 

illnesses,  and  the  other  strains  of  traveling  with  a  child, 

as  other  Mormon  exiles  or  missionaries  did.  In  addition, 
Martha  suffered  from  a  prolapsed  uterus,  which  forced 


iften  in  search  of  better  accommodations  or 
escape  from  an  unacceptable  host  family. 
letters  become  most  interesting  when  some 
Angus  appear.  Angus  has  a  simpler,  more  conver- 
stylethalsoundsmoreemoiionallygenu- 


fame  and  happiness,  in  years  to  come. . ."  but  instead,  at 
thirty-one,  she  found  herself  in  exile  with  a  sickly  toddler 
and  dependent  on  others  for  support  and  shelter. 


s  illustrated  in  the  letters.  Although 
ne  problems  < 


inable  to  find  any 
Elizabeth 


Victorian  prose.  Although  Martha  and  Angus  had  not 
been  (and  would  never  be)  able  to  live  together  as 

well  and  to  have  cared  for  each  other  deeply.  Angus 
anxiously  expresses  a  concern  and  love  for  Martha  that 
goes  beyond  the  stereotypical  image  of  most  polyga- 
mous marriages  as  cold  and  businesslike  or  based  on 
male  lust,  stating". . .  you  are  loved  by  the  man  you  have 
gone  through  everything  for  and  sacrificed  everything  on 

been.  are.  and  yet  will  be  loved,  as  only  a  true  heart  is 
capable  of  loving  you."  Martha's  letters  range  from 
expressions  of  love,  to  worry  about  whether  Angus  real  1  y 
loves  her,  to  jealousy  of  the  other  wives,  especially  the 
younger,  smaller  woman  whom  Angus  married  after 
Martha  and  who  remained  behind  in  Utah  and  bore  him 
three  children  during  Martha's  absence. 

frequently  expresses  her  loathing  of  polygamy  and  her 
dissatisfaction  with  her  life  as  it  was:  "Oh  dear,  oh  dear!! 
If  we  ever  live  through  this  present  strait,  I  trust  we  will 
be'wiser  and  better  men'  and  women I  grow  heartily 


terElizabeuYss 
had  a  difficult  time  teething,  Martha  lanced  her  gums  to 
help  the  teeth  through.  Angus  writes  frequently  of  his 
hemorrhoid  problem  and  then  finally,  somewhat  apolo- 
getically, admits  that  he  has  consulted  Romania  Pratt 
Penrose,  a  leading  physician  in  Salt  Lake  City  of  whom 
Martha  was  quite  envious.  He  writes,  quite  proudly,  that 
after  the  examination  Dr.  Pratt  pronounced  him  "not 
wanting  in  any  particular!" 

The  letters  end  with  Martha  back  in  Salt  Lake  City, 


m  that  she  imagines  she  caught  a 
fair  siren  had 
in  polygamy 


night  before  and  tells  hi 
glimpse  of  him  and  wishes  to  know  " 
you  there  with  you. .  .jealous  I  am. . . .' 
would  never  be  secure  for  Martha. 

The  letters  are  printed  with  few  changes,  mostly  in 
spelling  and  grammar,  from  the  originals.  The  editors' 
notes,  although  few,  are  generally  sufficient  to  explain 
the  letters  to  a  reader  with  some  knowledge  of  Utah 
history.  This  book  proviaes  an  interesung  view  of  plural 
marriage;  however,  the  price— $60.00  for  this  limited 
edition  of  500  copies — will  unfortunately  make  it  inac- 


to  relate  to.  I  do  not  ex 
General  Authority 

the  only  woman  ii 
of  the  treatment  01 
to  Exponent,  and  I 


ago,  I  really  thought  that  I  was 
Church  who  felt  angry  because 

to  Sunslone  and  Dialogue,  was. 


look  I.; 


grateful  personal  responses  to  it  from 
sister/readers.  In  twenty  years  of  writing 
for  Exponent  II,  /  have  never  nod  as  many 
phone  calls  and  messages  on  the  answer- 
ing machine,  expressing  warm  apprecia- 
tions for  the  words  I  had  written  I  wish 
some  of  you  who 


ir  7  w, 


stand  and  some  of  you  have  gone  beyo 
the  experience  because  you  have  unde 
stood  and  confronted  it.  What  you  ha\ 
learned  about  yourselves  would  certai, 
be  of  value  to  others.  So.  I  repeat  my 

to  Exponent  II.  Apparently  the  topic  oJ 


pledging  the  reality  and  noticing 
>een  helpful  by  itself  So.  again.  I  am 
I  wrote  this  piece,  and  I  am  thankful 


■    Vaunda  L.  Goodfellow  wt 


I  read  with  interest  Judy  Dushku's ; 
"This  Is  My  Church  Too"  in  the  recent  edilK 
Exponent.  I  can  deeply  empathize  with  her  < 


experience  she  described  in  "Safety  First."  Lately.  I 
have  read  in  several  "alternate  voice"  publications, 
documentation  of  experiences  women  in  the  Church 
have  had  with  people  in  the  Church  "with  authority ." 
Usually  these  experiences  have  been  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  these  women — and  some  men — have  gained 
some  prominence  in  writing  or  dealing  with  "those  in 
authority."  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  article  by 


re  I  w; 


ice  at  Sunday  School  and 
in  gTeat  part  because  it  was ; 


place  v' 

abuse.  I  realize  now  that  the  Church  was  a  "safe" 
place  for  me  because  of  the  many  wonderfully  warm 
and  nurturing  women  who  taught  me— and  I  believe 
loved  me— in  Primary,  Junior  Sunday  School,  and 
later  in  the  Young  Women's  program. 

After  I  married  and  had  children,  I  found  the 
Church  a  less  and  less  "safe"  place.  I  could  be 
accepted— tolerated,  I  came  to  feel— so  long  as  I  fell 
into  the  typical  "Molly  Mormon"  role.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  not  the  "happy  housewife"  type.  I  loved  to 
read— and  I  did  not  like  to  sew,  upholster  my  own 
furniture,  hake  cookies,  take  several  toddlers  and  the 
yearly  "new  baby"  to  sacrament  meeting,  or  make 
glass  grapes  in  Relief  Society  work  meeting. 

In  1969,  having  had  six  children  in  seven 
years.  I  found  myself  waiting  desperately  at  the 
window  each  day  for  my  first-  and  second-grade 
children  to  come  home  from  school  to  tell  me  about 
their  day.  I  had  read  enough  pop-psychology  to  know 


writer,  but  unfortunately,  the  Church  wanted  it  done 
on  a  typewriter  that  the  ward  had  to  buy  from  Salt 
Lake  headquarters.  It  had  a  special  type  that  the 
computer  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  "read."  It  was 

tape.  Each  typing  error  had  to  be  corrected  after 
erasing  it  by  hand.  If  a  mistake  were  found  in  Salt 
Lake,  the  record  was  returned  for  retyping  with  the 
error  circled  with  a  red  pencil.  I  found  myself  doing  i 
lot  of  other  typing  for  the  ward  clerk— baptismal, 
blessing  and  priesthood  ordination  records  as  well  as 
his  quarterly  and  end-of-year  reports.  He  had  no 
qualms  about  coming  to  my  house  at  any  time  and 


[Tien  v 


.11    I   IK' 


*  aid  a. 


:.  Iw 


ot  healthy  fo 


■,  lonh, 


iked  the  bishop.  He  trcatec 
his  wife  as  if  she  were  an  incompetent  10-year  old. 
and  the  women  in  the  ward  who  won  his  approval 
were  those  who  worshipped  at  his  shrine.  I  said 
then — and  my  husband  scolded  me  for  saying  it— that 
the  bishop  would  have  made  a  really  good  Catholic 
priest.  At  any  rate,  at  this  conference,  the  bishop  got 
t  on  the  affairs  of  the  ward.  He  said— 


ided      among  other  things— 


ed  them.  I  had  the  perfect  excuse  to  read  and  study 
nuch  as  I  liked  (no— scripture  study  was  not 
ough"  for  me.)  At  the  university,  I  made  friends 


.ill  Hi 


professors  and  other 
ideas.  I  was  not  com 


I  -H.-rl  ,,. 


degree.  1  was  happy.  My  tin 
was  during  this  period  that  he  said  something  to  me 
that  I  still  find  quite  significant.  "You  never  used  to 
disagree  with  me  before  you  went  to  college." 

The  bishop  of  our  ward  warned  me  that  "no 
worldly  success  can  compensate  for  failure  in  the 
home."  Then,  I  refused  a  calling  to  work  in  the 
Primary.  I  was  taking  three  classes  on  Thursday.  I 
just  could  not  leach  a  Primary  class  in  the  late  after- 
leader  look  and  said  in  his  wise  Church-leader  voice, 
"I  think  that  is  just  an  excuse.  You  just  don't  want  tc 


children  on  the  front  page.  Our  bishop  called  to 
congratulate  me  and  told  me  how  lucky  I  was  that  my 
husband  had  "let  me"  go  to  college.  A  number  of 
other  ward  members  said  essentially  the  same  thing  to 
me  the  following  Sunday. 

Life  went  on.  Because  of  family  finances 
and  a  dislike  of  my  infant  daughter  preferring  her 
wonderful  baby-sitter  to  me,  I  decided  to  slay  ai  home 
and  lake  care  of  my  children  rather  than  look  for  a  job 

manuscripts,  theses,  and  term  papers  for  university 


:  ward."  He  went  on  to  compliment 
the  ward  clerk,  "who  had  put  about  75%  of  the  ward 
records  on  the  new  automated  system."  The  ward 

After  the  meeting.  I  accosted  the  bishop  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  who  taught  the  Primary 

rrJ^offiWffrWJ  , 

satisfied  with  lhat,  and  the  next  day  I  informed  the 
ward  clerk  lhat  because  be  had  put  75%  of  die  records 
on  the  automated  system,  he  should  have  no  trouble 
with  the  last  25%.  I  learned  from  my  husband  that  1— 
or  my  attitude — was  Ihe  subject  of  a  ward  leadership 
meeting.  Incidentally,  I  never  received  one  word  of 


A  couple  of  months  later,  I  was  asked  to 
"coordinate"  a  Priesthood  Preview  Dinner.  In  tha 
stake,  lhat  meant  lhat  I  purchased  the  food,  found 
women  to  help  me  prepare  it,  and  spent  the  whole 
at  the  stake  center  cooking  the  dinner.  The  stake 
president  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  die  impc 
hat  evening.  h< 


extolled  at 


began  getting  a  j 


sat  at  my  typewriter  for  18  hours  a  day  if  other  things 
had  not  interfered — the  children  did  have  to  eat, 
laundry  did  have  to  be  done,  although  we  began  to  cat 
a  lot  of  fast  food,  and  I  found  a  good  friend  who  was 
pleased  to  clean  my  house  and  calch  up  on  all  my 
laundry  for  me  once  a  week  for  $25.  Even  then  I 
knew  1  had  a  real  bargain. 


■  who  had  given  up  watching  an 


I  began  to  understand  that  the  contribution  of 
women  in  the  Church  was  not  really  appreciated.  The 

no  value.  It  was  about  this  time  that  my  husband  was 
told  that  my  worthiness  to  be  a  member  was  being 

:r  (the  stake  president  had 


removed  the  chairs  and  co 


es  because  they  "e 


ntof  the  Church  said 


he  bishopric.  \ 


one  evening  fr< 
ting  and  told  me  that  the  Church 


responded  lhat  I  could  not  agree  with  thai.  Some 
children  needed  little  physical  punishment,  and  some 
children  responded  very  badly  to  physical  force.  The 
women  complained  lo  the  bishop  lhat  I  had  said  I 
disagreed  with  die  prophet,  and  as  we  all  know. 
"When  the  prophet  speaks,  debate  ends."  Saner  heads 

to  disagree  with  anyone  or  to  say  what  I  really  thought 


Dbvious  misiake  made  by  a  cultural  refinement  teacher 
because  that  was  "her  calling,"  and  she  "had  inspira- 
ion."  (I  still  say  that  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  T.S. 
Elliot's  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  was  written  in  the 


About  thi 


meeting— I  have  never  liked  work  meeting— and  I 
have  other  things  I  prefer  to  do  with  my  time.  He  said 
I  would  never  be  able  to  be  in  the  Relief  Society 
presidency  if  I  did  not  go  to  work  meetings.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  had  no  ambition  to  be  in  a  Relief  Society 
presidency.  In  the  ensuing  conversation,  I  explained 

the  teachers  for  the  classes.  And  while  I  liked  the 
present  Relief  Society  president,  most  of  them  were 
people  I  would  certainly  not  vote  for  given  a  choice 
because  they  seemed  to  spend  most  of  their  ume 
saying,  "Yes,  bishop,  you  are  wonderfully  inspired." 
The  bishop  said,  in  ho 


the  organist.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  literally  driven  out 

Later,  my  spouse  and  I  divorced,  and  he 
joined  another  ward.  After  much  soul  searching,  I  put 
my  children  back  in  Primary  and  began  attending  such 
meetings  as  my  work  schedule  allowed.  During  the 
following  year,  three  priesthood  members  in  our  ward 

stopped  attending  Church  meetings,  although  I 
continued  sending  my  children  to  sacrament  meeting 
and  Primary.  I  began  dating  a  fine,  Christian,  non- 
Mormon  man,  who  treated  me  with  the  highest  regard 
and  respect.  I  felt  safe  for  the  first  lime  in  many  years. 

I  struggled  for  months  with  feelings  of 
betrayal.  When  I  had  gone  to  the  bishop  seeking 
spiritual  guidance  and  help,  I  was  criticized  for  not 
being  a  better  wife.  I  was  criticized  again  when  my 
spouse  verbally  abused  me  at  church.  Then,  when  the 


anyway.  He  told  me  thai 
id  believe  in  abortion."  I  v 


he  Lord.  I 

;  a  testimony  because  I  believe  that,  as  a  faithful 
!  woman,  I  hold  within  myself  the  wisdom  to  rise 
/e  the  things  others  may  do  to  try  to  damage  me. 

Countless  authors  have  pointed  out  that 
nen  need  to  stop  accepting  the  guilt  that  men  h.iw 

he  wouldn't  be  treating  me  so 


badly."   Or,  "Perhaps  I  shouldn't  1 


rest  of  the. 

ignorance  on  his  part— I  said,  and  stubbornness  on 

pan— he  said.  When  I  told  my  husband  about  this 
iversation,  he  predicted  that  I  would  soon  be 
ased  from  the  Relief  Society.  A  few  weeks  later,  I 
s.  No  one  had  told  me  before.  1  learned  that  I  was 
ng  released  when  it  was  announced  from  the  pulpit 
as  angry  and,  1  admit,  hurt. 


s     Well. 


he  upholders  of  male  egos,  and  the  doormats  of 
who  would  trample  on  our  fragile,  delicate 
s.  Yet.  if  we  think  well  enough  of  ourselves  as 


ds  rcler  I 


ire  these  things  so  important?  To  me,  they 
/  that  my  experience  is  not  unique.  I  really 
ie  Church  has  a  place  for  women  who 

t  objects  to  be  patronized 

of  safely  where  I 


•    Deborah  Mayhe  w  of  Paramus,  New  J 
Ufa  similar  experience  with  abuse  in  ch 
g  respected  and  m 


k    This. 


r  "Safety  First"  by 


fear  today: 


This  response  i; 
Judy  Dushku.  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  c 
Mormon  Albance  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  spiritual,  verbal,  and  emotional  abuse 
that  I  had  endured  for  over  a  decade  of  marriage 
finally  became  too  painful  to  live  with  anymore.  I  wa; 
no  longer  the  confident  young  woman  I  had  been 
when  I  married.  My  self-esteem  had  been  eroded  by 
the  continual  abuse,  and  in  desperation,  I  made  an 
appointment  to  speak  with  the  bishop.  As  I  described 
my  home  life,  he  listened  inlenUy  but  offered  no 
emotional  support.  He  sent  us  to  a  marriage  counselor 
and  told  me  that  1  should  try  harder.  The  counseling 
helped  me  10  realize  that  10  slay  in  the  marriage  any 
longer  would  kill  my  spirit.  My  decision  to  file  for 


id  I'm  glad  that  he 
ray  about  her,  but  the  term  spouse  o; 

Tifonable.  Unfortunately,  many  of  o 


For  next  time,  we  would  love  to  hear  fro 

women's  involvement  in  the  Church.  In  the  Bosl 
Stake,  our  stake  president  called  such  a  meeting  i 
April  18, 1993— this  meeting  was  inspired  by  a 
discussion  held  in  an  area  meeting  for  slake  pres 


Several  months  ago,  on  November  12  of  la' 
year,  Elder  M.  Russell  Ballard  of  the  Count 
of  the  Twelve  instructed  me  and  the  other 
stake  presidents  of  the  Northeast  North 


"Please  endeavor  to 


affairs  of  the  Church." 


our  stake.  Following  the  meeting,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sister  Sievers,  our  Activities 
Committee  Chairman,  Sister  Darley  of  the 
Stake  Relief  Society  and  I  decided  to  invite 
other  members  to  offer  suggestions  on  this 


To  that  end,  we  would  like  to 


for  Church  than  others,  particularly  in  public  speaking. 
For  example,  a  teenager  may  not  resent  being  called  a 
girl  (and  perhaps  the  eighty-year-old  great  grand- 
mother may  be  titillated  by  it),  but  it  is  an  inappropri- 
ate designation  for  any  grown  woman.  Once  I  heard  a 


Hi.,-,  v. 


» the  separation,  the  only  place  that  my 

The  verbal  abuse  continued  there,  even  in  the  presence 
of  others.  People  were  uncomfortable,  and  the  bishop 
crossly  told  me  that  1  needed  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
Church  building.  After  calls  to  the  high  priest  group 


.  I  sadly 


the  gospel  plan 

Now  that  my  self-esteem  and  joyful  spirit 

important  thing  is  my  personal  relationship  with  the 
Saviour.  Every  day,  I  ask  Heavenly  Father  to  put  a 
shield  of  protection  around  my  children  and  myself. 
With  His  help  I  can  return  to  my  ward  knowing  that 
nobody  in  the  Church  will  ever  have  the  power  to  hurt 
me,  weaken  my  testimony,  or  victimize  me.  As  Paul 
said  to  the  Romans  in  his  great  affirmation  of  faith, 
"Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 


•   And  finally,  Lavina  Fielding  Anderson,  of  Salt 
larger  response  to  our  last  issue: 

just  went  click!  for  me.  I  always  thought  I  had  a 
splitting  headache  and  profound  fatigue  by  noon  on 
Sunday  because  I  couldn't  ditch  out  for  my  10  A.M. 
Dr.  Pepper,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  It's  not 
having  enough  oxygen  because  the  weight  of  expecta- 


Boston  Slake  Relief  Society  Presidency 

Boston  Slake  Presidency 

by  W.  Mia  Romney,  Stake  President 

The  meeting  was  well-attended— probably 
200  women,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  view- 
points, were  there  and  maybe  30  men.  The  meeting 

Claire  Sievers,  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
any  thoughts  were  welcome  but  thai  we  should  speak 
for  ourselves  and  not  feel  a  need  to  respond  or  react 


I.  As  at 


al  aspects  of  Morm 


y  welcoming  introductory 
be  most  fruitful  if  we 
what  he  called  the  non- 
mism—in  other  words, 


we  could  eliminate  any  barriers  that  might  impede 
members  from  feeling  fully  integrated.  While  we 
came  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  areas  that 
are  not  clearly  in  or  out  of  that  category,  the  group 
did  focus  on  the  easier  to  alter  practices  that  affect 
women's  participation  in  the  Church  and  feelings  of 
second-classness.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  constructive 


e  view  these  as  important  events,  and  we  would 
ve  some  reports  from  the  field  on  these  gatherings. 
■II  us  about  them  for  our  next  "Sisters  Speakl 
sters  Help."  Have  your  responses  to  us  by  Octo- 


Out  in  Left  Field 

(A  TRUE  STORY) 


With  apprehension,  I  agreed  lo  allow  the  new 
girl  at  Manetamers  to  cut  my  hair.  Really,  !  had  no 
choice.  My  hairdresser  had  run  off  toTexj ,  in 
of  the  week,  and  I  desperately  needed  a  cut.  I  sat 
fidgeting  as  the  new  young  woman  combed  through  my 
hair  and  asked  the  usual  questions  about  what  hairstyle  I 

As  I  answered,  I  noticed  her  hair.  For  fine  hair 
it  looked  good,  quite  good.  That  was  reassuring,  and  she 
nodded  agreeably  lo  my  requests  for  no  hair  spray,  to 
leave  plenty  of  hair  to  hide  my  ears,  and  to  do  a  little  back- 
combing around  the  face.  Maybe  she'll  be  okay.  In  an 
hour  or  so,  I  will  know.  Stop  worrying.  Even  if  it  turns 
out  terrible,  hair  does  grow  out,  I  reminded  myself. 
Leaning  back  into  the  shampoo  be 


I  should  have  known,  I  thought  to  myself ; 
Cheryl  began  parting  off  sectionsof  my  hair.  Theoutsk 
world  makes  such  a  big  deal  about  the  Word  of  Wisdon 


:xt  hairdresser  I  might  as 


- 


i,  I  told  myself.  She's  not  going  t 


•k.  While 


..mir  ,n,  -uinercd  the  sham  poo,  I  learned  Ihath 
name  was  Cheryl  and  that  she  and  her  husband  had  cor 
to  Lawrence  to  finish  a  doctorate  in  biology  at  t 
University  of  Kansas.  They  had  no  children,  we 
married  a  year  ago,  and  used  to  live  in  Georgia,  whe 
ihey  both  grew  up. 


rsl  into  laughter. 

I  slumped  in  the  chair  unamused.  That  was  an 

:     insult  to  LDS  women.  Ifailedloseelhehumor.  Frommy 

reflection  in  the  mirror,  I  was  obviously  perturbed,  but 

Cheryl  didn't  seem  to  notice.  As  she  whacked  away  at 

my  hair,  she  glibly  babbled 


"What  is 


to  talk  and  be  heard.  Good.  I'd  heard  quite  enough 
anyway.  Next  week,  I'll  change  shops,  find  a  new 
hairdresser,  and  today  I  won't  leave  a  lip. 

Before  I  walk  out  of  the  shop,  I '  II  let  her  know 
that  I  am  Mormon.  And  if  her  husband  is  so  hell-bent  on 

As  Cheryl  turned  off  the  blower,  she  said.  "One 
of  the  most  interesting  things  Bob  is  able  lodo  with  actual 
observation  is  study  social  structure.  They  organize 
around  family  units.  Itgets  rathcrcomplicated  when  you 
get  several  generations,  as  you  can  imagine,  prolific  as 
they  are,"  and  she  laughed  again. 

I  nodded  and  thought,  ah  yes,  famiUes  are 
forever.  Forawhile longer  Imust converse  with  thisgirl, 
even  though  she  had  certainly  tested  my  patience.  "How 
subject?" 

"This  professor  he  likes  has  studied  them  for 
years,  and  Bob  got  interested." 

any  of  the  professors  in  the  ward  are  in  biology.  And  I  m 
sure  none  of  them  study  members  of  the  Church.  "Who 
is  your  husband's  professor?"  I  asked. 

"Dr.  Armitage.  He's  world-famous,"  she  said. 

I  thought— Armitage,  never  heard  of  the  man.  If  he's 
done  any  great  studies  you'd  think  I'd  have  seen  his  name 
in  the  Ensign,  Sunstone,  or  Dialogue.  This  is  puzzling. 


tation,  Cheryl?"  I  asked  for  lack  of  something  m 

interesting  to  say. 

"Mormons." 

What?  I  almost  reared  up  in  the  chair.  My  eyes 
flew  open  in  spile  of  the  shampoo.  In  the  mission  field, 
meeting  someone  with  a  tie  lo  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  a  rarity.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  tell 
her  I  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  she  flipped  me  upright 
in  the  chair,  wrapped  a  lowel  around  my  head,  and  began 
dabbing  at  drips  of  water  rolling  down  my  forehead. 

"Mormons?"  I  mumbled  limply. 

n.  They  give  me  the 


I'm  interested  all  right,"  I  assured  her.  As 

ed  on  cutting  the  hair  at  the  nape  of  my 

ck,  I  began  to  wonder  if  he  was  doing  the  study  in  my 


of  Utah.  "Is  he 


"No,  he 's  working  at  a  rather  el: 
up  years  ago  in  Colorado  where  he  can  t 

I'll  bet,  I  thought  tomyself.  Any  small  Mormoi 


•el  hair. 


en  off"  s 


ibject,  so  I 


lime  before  mentioning  I'm  LDS,  I 
scalped.   First,  I'll  find  out  more  abc 


"What  sort  of  things  is  he  hoping  to  find  oul?"  day 

"For  one  thing,  he  wants  lo  leam  more  about  for  i 

their  eating  habits,"  she  said  with  her  sugary  southern  Che 

accent.  "There's  lots  of  literature  on  the  subject,  but  no  fing 

one  hasactuallygoneoulin  the  field.observed.and  taken  circi 


aware  of  any  outsiderliving  in  their  midst.  I  \ 
to  divulge  my  firsi-hand  knowledge  of  Ihe  I 

"What  other  things  will  he  be  doing?" 

reproduction  charting.   You  know  they  reproduce  like 

Now  I  was  down-right  angry.  Not  all  Latter- 
ints  have  large  families,  and  those  thai  do  have 
to  because  they  are  providing  mortal  tabernacles 
ung  spirits.  Perhaps  right  now  I  should  explain. 


:all  Bob  first  thing  lonightand  tell  hii „ 

jorate  base  set     I  had  no  idea  the) 

;  totally  unob-     Robison,  how  come  you  know  something  Ufa 


and  I  was  ready,  "Because  I  am  one." 


e    Then, 


Between  hoots  of  laughter,  she  doused  my  hair  with  ha 
spray,  making  it  stiff  as  a  helmet.  I  sat  in  silence 
"Oops.  You  don't  use  spray,"  she  said 
apologetically.  "Tell  you  what— if  you  come  back 

listen  while  you  tell  me  all  about  Mormons." 


(Reprin 


ssion  o/Dialogue.  where 


"bridging  diversity" 
conference  to  be 
Held  in  Michigan 

We  are  a  group  of  LDS  women  who  enjoy 
getting  together  to  talk  about  life,  work,  family,  and 

educators,  students,  mental  health  professionals,  and 
women  in  a  variety  of  other  service  professions. 
Because  we  do  a  lot  of  different  things  in  our  daily 
lives,  we  leam  a  lot  from  one  another.  This  sharing  is 
so  meaningful  to  us  that  about  a  year  ago  we  thought 
we  would  try  to  expand  our  discussions  to  include 
other  LDS  women. 

Some  of  us  participate  in  professional 
conferences  that  keep  us  updated  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  learn  what  others  in  our  various  fields  are  doing. 
Unfortunately  these  conferences  do  not  encourage  us 
to  bridge  our  professional,  spiritual  and  family  lives, 
or  address  the  unique  challenges  we  face  as  LDS 

Last  September  we  organized  a  conference  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  with  the  title.  "Building 
Bridges:  The  Caring  Ethic  at  Work."  At  this  confer- 
regardless  of  their  specific  training  or  backgrounds. 


ic  word  "professional."  Because  wi 


people.  To  us  "professions"  can  include  all  of  the 
above.  Also,  when  we  talk  about  a  professional 

(including  students  and  retirees),  and  a  variety  of 
service  professions,  such  as:  education,  legal  servici 
mental  health,  medicine,  child-care,  and  full-time 
parenting  and  homemaking.  We  hope  our  last 

tics  for  networking,  career  exploration,  and  profes- 
sional development  in  a  gospel  context 

We  are  now  beginning  plans  for  a  '93 
conference,  "Bridging  Diversity:  Women,  Culture, 
and  the  Canng  Ethic,"  to  be  held  September  18,  199: 

suggest  topics,  speakers,  or  to  make  a  presentation  or 
a  topic  that  interests  you? 

The  goals  of  this  conference  are 


2.  To  provide  LDS  women  with  profession: 
development,  career  updates,  networking,  and  career 
exploration. 

3.  To  encourage,  among  ourselves  and  in 
society,  equal  respect  for  all  women's  professions:  ir 


ng  professional,  spiritual,  and  personal  expen- 


Daies:  Saturday,  September  18,  1993  (pre- 
conference  reception,  Friday,  September  17)  Location: 
Holiday  Inn  and  Conference  Center,  Jackson  Road, 

Price:  Conference  Fee  $25,  includes  pre- 
conference  reception  and  conference  lunch.  Student 
Fee  $15,  for  students  and  student  wives.  We  hope  to 


Conference  Schedule:  . 
ence  reception  and  discus; 


\n  optional  pre- 


Concurrent  sessions 


LETTERS    TO     THE     EDITOR 


Thank  you  for  your  lovely  support  systf 
throughout  the  years.  I  have  kepi  all  Ihe  back  iss 
and  now  and  then  spend  an  evening  re-reading  ai 

May  I  make  one  suggestion?  Could  yoi 
include  photos  of  the  authors  when  possible?  Th 
women  who  contribute  on  a  regular  basis  have  t» 
friends,  and  I  want  to  identify  the  name  with  a  fa 
Women  should  always  have  an  up  to  date  resum< 
an  up  to  date  photo,  even  if  they  never  ne 


Thurston  ("Who  Said  Christmas  Is  for  Children?").  I 
is  called  Unplug  the  Christmas  Machine  by  Jo 
Robinson  and  Jean  Coppock  Staeheli.  It  systemati- 
cally explores  many  of  the  issues  she  mentioned  in  he 

Christmas.  I  found  it  very  encouraging — as  Thoreau 
wrote,  "Simplify,  symplify!" 

Thanks  for  a  terrific  issue — 


he  Relief  Society  1 50-year     Expoi 
nd  did  a  wonderful  history  book 
ach  woman  to  fill  out  a  form 
id  accomplishments  and  the  pc 

al  photographs 


ich.  Do  I  need  to 


or  the  book.  Theco 


at  only  five 


Faithful  Utter-day  Saints  are  protect, 
>wers  of  the  evil  one. ..until  they  have  finis 
irlality.  Daltin  H.  Oaks,  Th 


Dear  Editors: 

As  I  prepared  for  an  ecclesiastical  interview 
that  was  critical  to  me,  I  struggled  to  feel  strong,  clear 
and  competent.  A  dear  friend  loaned  me  her  copy  of 
Exponent  II  [Volume  17  Number  2].  The  intelligent, 
loving  articles  I  read  there  helped  me  to  pull  together 

determination.  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  all  the  work 
you  are  doing.  Some  friends  and  I  have  shared  our 
feelings  about  the  enlightenment  we  find  discussed 
here  that  we  had  previously  fell  rather  alone  with.  W( 

I  would  like  to  subscribe  and  so  am  sending 
this  check  for  $20.  Will  you  make  the  appropriate 
adjustments.  May  I  make  a  special  request?  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  my  own  copy  of  Volume  1 7 
Number  2.  Will  you  send  it  to  me  as  my  first  edition; 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  100%  "f; 
rding  to  Dallin  Oaks,  as 


quoted  above,  they  are 
the  evil  one  and  their 


pi  the  personal  testii 
of  thousands  upon 
sands  of  "faithful"  s 


Thank  you  for  a  valuable  issue— long 
overdue— entitled  "In  Search  of  a  Place  of  Safety" 
[Volume  17,  Number  2].  It  was  thought  provoking 
and  heart-warming  and  rather  disturbing  at  times.  The 
topic  fits  well  also  with  the  brand-new  Dialogue  on 
Religious  Abuses  and  Abusers.  Was  this  planned? 


kO 
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Mormon  His  lory  edited  by  D.  Michael  Quinn 


Utters  from  Exile:  The  Correspondence  of  Mart 
Hughes  and  Angus  M.  Cannon  edi 
L.Lieber  and  John  Sillito 

Only  WhenlUugh  by  Elouise  Bell 

Unforgiven:  Utah's  Executed  Men  by  L.  Kay 


Chicago  Mayor  nam 

Honorary  Chair  of  1993 

Parliament  of  World's 

Religions 

CHICAGO.  Ill.-Mayor  Richard  M.  DaJcy  I 
day  was  named  Ihe  honorary  chairperson  for  it 
summer's  1993  Parliament  of  the  World's  Religions. 

"I  share  the  honor  of  being  your  honorary 
chairperson  with  three  million  Chicagoans."  Daley  said 
"This  will  be  a  very  special  event  for  our  city.  Chicago 
may  have  bigger  gatherings,  but  none  more  significant 
than  the  Parliament" 

The  Parliament,  which  will  be  held  August  28- 
Scptember  5  at  the  Palmer  House  Hilton  Hotel  in  down- 
town Chicago  and  at  other  sites  throughout  the  area, 
promises  to  be  an  historic  event  with  thousands  of  people 
expected  to  attend.  The  week-long  conclave  seeks  to 
foster  cooperation  among  the  world's  communities  and 

Representatives  of  faiths  from  around  the  globe 

religions  in  a  spirit  of  openness,  mutual  respect,  and 
shared  humanity. 

"Thousands  of  m 

added.  'They  will  come  f 
Indiana  and  India,  and  fn 


1  across  the  world,"  Daley 


REPORT  FROM   ANN   ARBOR 

Linda  Benlley  Johnson 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 

The  sometimes  stale  and  artificial  task  of  vi 
!  teaching  has  been  given  a  fresh  face  in  the  Ann  Arbv,. 
chigan  ward.   Relief  society  president  Delsa  Quinn 
ide  some  changes  which  try  to  meet  the  needs  < 
men  in  a  more  effective  way.   The  emphasis  is  o 

r>K  relationships,  increasing  the  unityof  the  womei 

and  using  time  more  efficiently. 

The  president  invited  the  women  to  give  prefei 
es  or  whom  they  would  like  to  visit  considering 
--npauble  schedules,  geography,  and  those  women 
needing  friendship  and  support.  It  was  amazing  to  feel 
•Jie  increased  enthusiasm  for  this  program  as  women  fell 
i  responsibility  to  prayerfully  consider  those  they  would 
enjoy  serving.  Sisters  were  then  organized  into  visiting 
teaching  groups. 

i  encouraged  to  be  creative  in  the 
...>,„.  They  are  free  to  visit  as  a  group  or 
individually.  The  group  can  participate  in  activities 
together  according  to  their  interests.  The  main  goal  of  the 


lb  vide  ■ 


America.  We  say,  welcome. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  attend  are  Mother 
Teresa,  founder  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity,  and  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  exiled  Tibetan  Buddhist  leader 

The  1993  Parliament  also  commemorates  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  during  the 
1893  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  That  event  was  a 
rid  religious  history:  the  dawn  of  inter- 


nds  and  can  depend  on  each  other.    It  i 

South  I  during  the  month.  The  sisters  stay  in  touch  throughou 
,he  month  with  phone  calls,  notes,  and  service.  Anothe 
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l    There 


is,  such  as  Him 


;m  and  Buddhisr 
embly. 


face  rrf  religit 
Ramage,ci..;i 


he  West  to 

as  that  ExposiL... 

r,  so  did  that  first  Parliament  change  the 
I  in  this  country,"  said  Rev.  Dr.  David 
lan  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Coun 
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1  program  has  been  in  place  about 

J  year  and  people  have  found  some  interesting  ways 
gather. 

One  group  has  found  a  common  interest 
genealogy:  they  meet  in  the  Family  History  librai 
'.nother  group  decided  to  do  something  fun  one  mom 
ke  exploring  antique  shops  and  a  service  activity  tl 
:xt  month.  Together  they  completed  two  baby  quilu, 
hich  were  donated  to  an  unwed  mothers'  home.  One 
oup  of  working  women  meet  for  lunch  once  a  month  or 
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still  rendered.)  I'm  most  grateful  not  logive  that  message 
or  four  times  and  then  have  someone  insist 


peace  and  the  relief  of  suffering,"  Ramag 

I  purpose  cc 


he  people  of  the  world 


today.  "The  cha 

together  in  pursi 

evant  today  as  it  was  a  century  ago 

Parliament  met,"  Daley  staled.    "It's  not  unlike  the 

essential  challenge  we  face  here  in  Chicago— to  bring 

people  together  to  achieve  common  goals  that  benefit  us 

all." 

The  Council  for  a  Parliament  of  the  World's 
Religions  is  a  non-profit  organization  supported  by  more 
than  140  co-sponsoring  organizations. 


Editor's  Note:  Exponent  receives  many  requests 
information  about  regional  women's  gatherings. 
Mould  be  happy  to  publish  notices  of  other  LDS  wt 
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